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By Isadore Willner, 


Recently I called upon one of my policy owners who 
has successfully established himself in a profitable 
business. I did not believe that the man owned 
sufficient life insurance to assure his family an 
adequate income in the event of his death. How- 
ever, he considered his business to be worth $100,000 
—and thought that the sale of the business assets 
would adequately supplement the income from his 
life insurance. 

Using the ‘“‘Chart for Tomorrow—Sole Proprietor- 
ship’—I was able to show him that his business 
would actually be worth $29,000 less than he esti- 
mated, in case of liquidation. This 
difference represented the loss to the 
business of his management ability, good 
will, and asset shrinkage. Thus, his 
$100,000 asset became only $71,000— 
and at that the man admitted that the 
figures he cited for liquidation purposes 
were probably too high! 

When he grasped the significance 
of this asset shrinkage, and considered 


DIAGNOSIS OF A BUSINESS 








Gloversville, N.Y. 


the investment problem of supplying his family 
with a regular monthly income of $300—plus 
$15,000 for educational purposes—he wasn’t so 
sure his present financial arrangements would do 
the job. 

After further discussion, we agreed that $25,000 
of additional insurance would serve as a _ good 
‘‘cushion”’ to the man’s problem. This sum will 
pretty well offset the shrinkage to the business which 
would result from his death, and return the value 
of the business assets to approximately the figure he 
originally had in mind. 

I might add that, although my first at- 
tempt to use the “Chart for Tomorrow” 
was not polished by any means, it 
served to throw considerable light upon 
an otherwise confused mass of busi- 
ness assets and liabilities. The ‘‘Chart 
for Tomorrow” diagnoses the ills that 
may befall a business and suggests 
the remedy that may be applied 
today. 
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HOW FAR WILL IT GO? 


The Discus? Quite a distance. But for the 
average man the important question is how 
far his life insurance will go in covering his 


total needs. 


Prudential representatives use the new 
"Dollar Guide" to answer this question. To 
them, the answer means larger average- 
size policies and greater commissions. For 
the Dollar Guide helps prospects see clearly 
in black and white the dollar-and-cents fu- 
ture needs of their families. 


This new sales tool is another example of 
The Prudential's interest in giving its repre- 
sentatives the best in modern equipment. 


~ i 5 Prudential representatives know that— 
me 4 





The "Dollar Guide" Is Today's Guide To Professional Selling! 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


® a mutual life insurance company 





HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. WESTERN HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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HEART DISEASES CHIEF CAUSE 
OF ‘48 POLICYHOLDER DEATHS 








Deaths per 100,000 
among owners of 
ordinary policies 





HEART CANCER ACCIDENTS RESPIR- ALL 
DISEASE* ATORY OTHERS 








*Incl. chief Cardiovascular and Renal Diseases 
INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
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Something Ol 


NE of the first crusades undertaken by The 

Spectator had to do in 1868 with the improve- 
ment of public health. “Whatever tends to the im- 
provement of the public health; whatever in- 
creases the length and value of human life; and 
especially whatever mitigates, or to any extent, 
prevents the fearful inroads of disease,” said the 
editor, “is of interest and value to life insurance”. 
Good sanitary laws in cities, he believed, could 
— many lives and raise national health stand- 
ards. 

The Spectator then advocated, first, that the 
officers of life insurance companies constitute 
themselves a board of sanitarians to cooperate 
with local boards of health; secondly, that every 
life insurance company should provide its agents, 
its officers and employees with good sanitation 
tracts for distribution among the public. Finally, 
the companies were advised to organize life insur- 
ance sanitary societies. 

Perhaps had the Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund been organized in 1868 the span of 
present day life would be nearer the century mark. 
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Wire deaths from all causes among 
ordinary life insurance policyholders occurred 
at a new low rate, in 1948, heart deaths ac- 
counted for more than half of the total. The 
heart disease death rate rose last year to a 
record high. 


Total deaths per 100,000 were 625.1 in 
1948, compared with 668.8 in 1946 and 751.2 
in 1944. Deaths from the chief cardiovascu- 
lar-renal diseases, commonly called heart dis- 
ease, were 327.9 per 100,000 in 1948; 325.4 
in 1946; and 324.1 in 1944. These include dis- 
eases of the heart, cerebral hemorrhage and 
nephritis and together represented 52°/, of 
total deaths in 1948. 


Cancer, second most important cause of 
death, accounted for 98.7 deaths per 100,000 
last year, compared with 98.0 in 1946 and 
92.7 in 1944. 


Accidents had a death rate of 42.7 in 1948; 
48.4 in 1946; and 52.4 in 1944. This improve- 
ment was shown even though motor vehicle 
accidents rose from 13.5 in 1944 to 18.2 in 
1948. 


Something Tw 


NACTMENT of the Disability Benefit Law was 
New York State’s answer to the current de 
mand by employees for financial aid in the event 
of illness or accident incurred off the job. This law, 
it is hoped by all groups interested in the extension 
of social security, will be a model for all States. To 
its formulation contributed experts from industry 
and labor, life insurance and government. 


This law provides a liberal scale of benefits to 
those stricken while avoiding, on the one hand, 
government monopoly and protecting on the other, 
American enterprise. 

Administered by the chairman of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board it permits underwrit- 
ing by private carriers as well as the State Fund. 


The New York Law has not adopted the unr- 
employment compensation benefit formula, but 
rather, utilizes the years of experience in group 
accident and health insurance and in employer's 
voluntary plans. Finally and fully, effective July 
1, 1950, the law provides up to $26 weekly benefits 
for 13 weeks. 
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ce In Action 


VEN though, in November, the reliability of the American press as a translator of 

political reactions was subject to question, there can be no question that the news- 
papers of the nation are the soundest and most accurate sources of public opinion on 
current events and business trends, So it is heartening to learn that the leaders of the 
Associated Press and American Newspaper Publishers Association, in attendance at the 
annual convention in New York, have expressed a composite confidence in the nation’s 
economy. Men alert in interpreting the significance of the indices which denote progress 
or decline in business seemed to concur in the belief that there were no present evi- 
dences of business retrocession though prices of many articles are down and may con- 
tinue to dip. 

With certain regional variations, summary of the conclusions of the newspapermen 
would include, according to an informal survey made by the New York Herald Tribune, 
the following: 

The American people are overwhelmingly in favor of the Atlantic Pact. 

Unemployment, where it exists. is of minor proportions. 

Bank deposits and savings remain high—in some places, higher than ever. 

The cost of producing newspapers is stretching the business thin, especially in the 
case of the smaller papers. 

The price peak has been passed, but price decline in no way shows signs of to- 
bogganing. 

Labor, especially in the West, is beginning to realize that a dead golden goose lays 
no golden eggs. The employer is getting a higher return in work for his labor cost 
dollar than he did two years ago. 

This report is important and must be pleasing news to the business of insurance, 
whose own records of production during the forepart of 1949 support the conclusions 
of the press. 

However, insurance producers must bear in mind that should some untoward de- 
velopment intervene and this rosy picture be destroyed, their obligation to American 
business and the American family is to see that America, which is in the enviable finan- 
cial position above depicted, does not neglect its first duty. Insurance of life and prop- 
erty, by which men are guaranteed against the dire day of adversity, is the one sure 





By TB. VU Calle 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 


way to make these happy judgments of the newspaper men come true. 


Something | ne 


N view of the requisite for safety, it is only 

natural that life insurance investments should 
fall into such classifications as first mortgages on 
real estate, and bonds of various classifications 
such as Government, State, County and Municipal 
secured by the pledge of taxes or specific revenues, 
and corporation bonds such as Public Utility, Rail- 
road, and Industrial, secured for the most part by 
first mortgages on productive operating plants 
of the borrowers. 


By their very nature, these investments are se- 
lected because of the minimum amount of risk 
which their retention will involve. For the most 
part, they are made in comparatively long-term 
investments as many of our life insurance policies 
will be in existence over a long period of years. 
They are selected with a view to broad diversifi- 
cation as to territory, classification, and maturity. 
Life insurance funds are not idle but the very 
antithesis. They flow naturally to those localities 
where money is required for some useful capital 
purpose. — F. W. Hubbell, Equitable of Iowa. 


Something = 


een weg at some time every human quality 
has been accounted by some wise observer as 
the cause of all human advance. For instance, 
John Wagstaffe, an English writer, heralded the 
efficacy of grumbling asa civilizing influence. “The 
benefactors of mankind,” he said, “are those who 
grumble to the best purpose. Grumbling has 
raised man from the condition of the gorilla to 
that of the judges on the bench of justice.” 


Grumbling of course, is vocal evidence that 
man’s mind rejects his present lot, and the tools 
which are at present his to improve his state. 
Always, such signs of dissatisfaction with things 
as they are point the way for man and mankind 
to reach new levels of existence and achievement. 
Disgust with the sufferings and tribulations of the 
widow and the orphan and later penurious old age 
was the foundation for the strength and popularity 
of life insurance. Americans, through life insur- 
ance, give substance to the one solid basis of hap- 
piness which is the hope of a happy futurity. 
Constructive dissatisfaction abets progress. 
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IDEAL MORTGAGE 
RETIREMENT PLAN 


$5,000 Ordinary Life with 
Additional $10,000 Mortgage Retirement Rider 
20 Year Plan Age 35 


(also available on 10 and 15-year plans) 


HOME SECURITY — LIVE OR DIE 
IF YOU LIVE — You pay off the mortgage out of earned income. 
IF YOU DIE — You leave your family a home instead of a debt. 


Annual Premium 


Ist 16 years — $193.15 
Thereafter — 138.25 















R $11,700 


$10,000 


YEAR $9,100 


R $5,780 


$5,000 


Basic Family Protection $5,000 





AGE 35 AGE 55 


Budget Savings: The insurance protection, like your mortgage balance, decreases each 
year. This eases your budget by eliminating the expense of surplus insurance. For 
example, $15,000 of Ordinary Life would require an annual premium outlay of $414.75, 
ee the essential protection is afforded under this plan for an annual premium of 
only $193.15 


FINANCIAL SECURITY FOR RETIREMENT AND EMERGENCIES: 


Yearly increasing policy values — valuable reserve funds for 
emergencies — additional security for your retirement years. 


AND REMEMBER: “nual Dividends payable may be used to increase benefits, re- 
uce premiums, or otherwise applied as provided in the policy. 


Full information on other ages and plans on request. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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‘ON THE HORIZON 


éy LEON GILBERT SIMON 





Spiritual Chemistry 


AN’S ingenuity is something to be praised. He 
digs into the earth and brings up materials 
which he uses to build homes, cities, bridges, railroads 


and innumerable machines to make his life more 


livable. When the horse and buggy were not fast 
enough for his purposes, he invented the automobile. 
Now the airplane takes us longer distances in less 
time. Man superimposes his will upon his surround- 
ings. He does best when he shapes his surroundings, 
rather than taking shape from them. Man’s discon- 
tent with things as he finds them eventually leads to 
higher fulfillment. Without this urge for improve- 
ment, civilization could not progress. 

Recently I had occasion to come across the continent 
by train and, during one of many stops, I walked for- 
ward to take a look at the new Diesel engine that 
headed this deluxe train. Here, indeed, was an excel- 
lent example of man’s ingenuity. This great power- 
house which pulls a twenty-car train at great speed 
across the country, wasn’t made by Nature’s inten- 
tion. It was man’s invention. Nature simply supplied 
the crude materials from which it was manufactured. 
The Diesel engine contains many elements extracted 
from the ground. Iron, steel, copper, lead, zinc, chro- 
mium, and nickel are among them. 

But where were these substances originally located? 
They were deeply embedded in the earth.. Men built 
shafts down to the point of location and finally brought 
the crude ore to the surface. This extraction was not 
the work of the ore itself. It was due to the forces 
or influences exerted upon it. Man was the outside 
influence. After it was taken from the mine, the crude 
ore had to be refined. And so it went through the 
refining process devised by chemists and laboratory 
technicians. 


Further Alteration 


After the refining process was completed, the prod- 
uct was further altered. Machine shops, exerting their 
power and influence, forced the metal into new forms 
for special use. Finally the powerful machine—the 
Diesel engine—was produced, which in turn answered 
man’s need for faster transportation. The latent pow- 
er from which it was built was originally inactive 
and unused in the crude ore and there it remained until 
it was removed and changed by outside influences. 

This same phenomenon is also true of human beings. 
Human chemistry reacts the same way. Man has many 
talents which he never develops or exercises. He fails 
to exert the necessary outside influences upon himself. 


He would forever remain ignorant if he did not go to 
school—an outside influence. If he failed to get at 
least a reasonable amount of schooling he could, if 
desired, get the benefit of other superior outside in- 
fluences such as good books and contacts with desirable 
people. But always the influence comes from the out- 
side—from external environment and spheres of in- 
fluence. Most people are only surface workers. They 
use those talents which are self-evident. They are not 
aware that the greatest talents are frequently those 
which do not lie close to the surface and which, in turn, 
require considerable exploration before discovery. 





Man’s Higher Ideals 

Our greatest abilities are sometimes realized only 
after they have been exercised for the first time and 
in the presence of unusual conditions. It has been 
well observed that, when man exposes himself to the 
influences of higher ideals, the man himself attains 
higher elevation because of the spiritual chemistry, 
that is involved in the process. Thus man is the sum 
total of all his external influences. Where these in- 
fluences are negligible, the individual is likewise in- 
significant. Goethe once said “When I am not involved 
in great emotions, I am negligible.” 

Many of us have much undeveloped talent far below 
the surface. Like the iron ore embedded in the earth, 
it has no value until the proper outside forces can be 
exerted upon it. Robert Burns expressed it profoundly 
in his forewarning council “Trust in thine own untried 
capacities. Thou dost not dream what forces lie in 
thee, vast and unfathomed. Press on and achieve.” 
All through our lives we are conditioned by books, 
schools, colleges, friends, acquaintances, business as- 
sociations, newspapers and motion pictures. Each 
one of these groups exerts an influence upon us. They 
are part-time sculptors molding us for better or worse. 
Outside influences lift or lower us. They train us 
upward or downward. And it follows that the better 
the influence, the better the individual becomes. 

To deliberately encircle ourselves with superior out- 
side influences, is a most desirable habit. It is the art 
of living. By constantly improving his spheres of 
influence, man rediscovers himself and the hidden 
treasures of his undeveloped powers are finally freed 
for greater use. Thus a transformation takes place, 
elevating him to a position of ascendency over his 
former self. Undeveloped capacities cannot ignite 
themselves. The flame must come from the outside. 
When it comes, the best in man evolves. 
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ARROL M. SHANKS, president 

of the Prudential, Newark, in 
discussing recently charges that 
the life insurance business is “too 
big,” asserted that it had reached 
its present stature because of 
public faith in its performance, 
and that there is a definite need 
for further expansion of its 
services. 

Since life insurance effectively 
buttresses the financial independ- 
ence of individuals and corpora- 
tions throughout the country, it 
very well may be said that “The 
State of the Industry” parallels, 
generally, “The State of the Na- 
tion” —and vice versa. Hence, the 
editor of The Spectator feels that 
its readers will be greatly in- 
terested in excerpts from consid- 
ered opinions as to “The State of 
the Industry” from some of its top 
executives. 


Edmund Fitzgerald 


Edmund Fitzgerald, president of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life of 
Milwaukee, in speaking to his 
agents on the accomplishment of 
life insurance in 1948, said: 

We think that our business 
proves by its results and by its ac- 
ceptance that a good job is being 
done. We think that our “attitude 
of mind and habit of conduct” are 
compatible with the democratic 
aspirations of the people. But we 
are not satisfied and, frankly, the 
competition will never let us be sat- 
isfied. We do not seek unfettered 
freedom in the conduct of our busi- 
ness. We subscribe to the need for 
reasonable regulation in the public 
interest. The businessman who 
wants a monopoly has thereby lost 
his argument against a Federal 
monopoly. That is basic to the 
argument. 

Finally, let us not forget that this 
country has become great because 
its citizens possess that greatest of 
all treasures—freedom; freedom to 
create new and better things and 
freedom to seek and strive for the 
ideal. 

Freedom can never be static. If 
we are to preserve it we must move 
forward; we must progress. As 
part of this great country, we of 
the Northwestern Mutual recognize 
our responsibilities. Our record of 
90 years is one of progress and ser- 
vice in the public interest. 

Let us together face the problems 
of today and the problems of tomor- 
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row with the same great courage 
and the same high ideals of those 
who have gone before us, who so 
unselfishly, as free citizens, were 
forever striving for progress, un- 
afraid of the future. It is courage 
and ideals that have made this a 
great country; it is courage and 
ideals that have made the North- 
western Mutual a great institution. 


Leroy A. Lincoln 


The mortality rate among Met- 
ropolitan policyholders last year 
continued to be favorable. This is 
due to a number of factors such as 
underwriting methods and im- 
proved mortality among the gen- 
eral population. Among the com- 
pany’s millions of Industrial pol- 
icyholders, mortality from cardio- 
vascular-renal dseases—diseases 
of the heart, circulatory system, 
and kidneys—has declined 27 per 
cent since 1929. The death rate 
for cancer over the same period 


has dropped 5 per cent, and the 
decline from tuberculosis is a re- 
markable 70 per cent. The decline 
in the death rate for influenza and 
pneumonia is even more marked— 
86 per cent; for motor vehicle acci- 
dents, 38 per cent; and for other 
causes, 49 per cent. 

These results represent the far- 
sighted and aggressive work of 
many agencies over the years. The 
Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund—maintained since 1945 by 
some 150 life insurance companies, 
including the Metropolitan—has 
supported extensive research on 
diseases of the heart. The com- 
pany has also been contributing in 
other ways to the achievement of 4 
lower death rate. 

The close of 1948 marked the 
completion of 40 years of Metro- 
politan’s program to _ improve 
health and combat disease. Over 
the years, the company has en- 
couraged medical research and 4 
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broad public understanding of the 
findings of medical science. Last 
year more than 34,000,000 booklets, 
which contain authoritative infor- 
}mation to help people keep well, 
were distributed. This brought 
the total of such booklets distrib- 
uted over the 40-year period to 
1,425,000,000. Our field force and 
holders of Metropolitan group in- 
surance policies continued to be 
the most important factors in 
bringing this educational service 
to policyholders and the public. 
In addition, Metropolitan uses 
several methods of bringing to the 
public sound health advice. For 
example, radio broadcasts of 
“Good Hints for Good Health” 
during 1948 were carried by 60 
stations in the United States and 
Canada, and could be heard by 
about two-thirds of our population. 
Nearly 900,000 requests for the 
literature offered in the broadcasts 
have been received since the in- 
ception of the program 21% years 
ago. Magazine advertisements 
containing health information 
reached a total circulation of more 
than 400,000,000 copies in 1948. 
Attendance at showings of com- 
pany health and safety films dur- 
ing the year totaled well over 
6,000,000 persons—a _ substantial 
increase over 1947. A large per- 
centage of these saw a new film on 


heart disease, “Be Your Age.” 
Nearly 150,000,000 people have 
seen company films since this 


phase of the educational program 
Was initiated. 








The varied activities undertaken 
by the Metropolitan to help im- 
prove health are based upon the 
company’s belief that further re- 
ductions in mortality may be ex- 
pected in the future if medical re- 
search is further encouraged and 
the public’s understanding of the 
principles of good health continues 
to increase. 


Paul F. Clark 


After presenting the annual state- 
ment of his company, the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life of Boston, Presi- 
dent Paul F. Clark presented a tract 
on life insurance which should be 
had by every person in America. It 
provides one of the most human ar- 
guments ever written as to why 
capitalism, above all other ideolo- 
gies which have inspired govern- 
ment down the centuries, provides 
through life insurance, a way to 
security, independence and earthly 
happiness for the individual—be he 
rich or poor. There is not space 
here for its reprinting. In his an- 
nual report, Mr. Clark words these 
evidences of his company’s aware- 
ness to the needs of the hour. Mr. 
Clark states: 

The amount of payments made to 
living policyholders demonstrates 
the broad development of our busi- 
ness as an instrument of individual 
financial security. At the turn of 
the century, 79 per cent of the John 
Hancock’s policy payments were in 
death benefits and only 21 per cent 
went to living policyholders, while, 





This realistic mural, “The Day of Decision” by Barry Faulkner, 
hangs in the new home office of the John Hancock Mutual, Boston. 
The mural depicts the dramatic moment on July 2, 1776, when dele- 
gates to the Continental Congress were about to declare themselves 
for freedom by passing the Independence Resolve. 








Distinctive is the word for 
the cover of the current annual 
statement of the Penn Mutual 
Life, Philadelphia, of which 
John A. Stevenson is president. 
The cover features a dramatic 
photographic illustration of the 
company’s appropriate slogan— 
“Back of Your Independence 
Stands the Penn Mutual.” 


in 1948, 64 per cent of the com- 
pany’s payments were made to liv- 
ing policyholders. 

These payments are visible evi- 
dence of the John Hancock’s vital 
function in the field of human prog- 
ress. Less readily observed, but 
constantly felt, are the workings of 
these payments in the lives of in- 
dividuals. Homes made secure, old 
people living out their days in com- 
fort, children educated, home mort- 
gages paid off, business ventures 
financed—these facts of life insur- 
ance are a convincing demonstra- 
tion of the continued existence of 
the spirit of self reliance in Amer- 
ica. 

The individual determination to 
save, to set aside something against 
the future, to share in the building 
of security, as well as to partake of 
its benefits, is at the root of every 
purchase of life insurance. With 
seventy-eight million Americans 
owning life insurance, there are few 
among us who have not seen the 
working out of its promise, either 
in our own lives or in the lives of 
our families and neighbors. 

Despite the great progress made 
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Assets and Liabilities 


In 1948, assets gained 10.5 
of $2,464,642,100.60. 


per cent to a total 


Liabilities against which these assets are pledged 
rotal $2,274,409,820.63. 


After providing $18,158,000.00 for contin. 
gency reserves for group insurance and for fluc- 
tuations in security values, the general safery fund 
or unassigned surplus was $173,074,279,.97 or 


7.61 per cent of the habilicies it protects 




















Insurance in Force 


Gain in insurance in force of $864,224,566.00 
for the year broughr coral amount in force on 
December 31, 1948 to $9,893,597,091.00. 





The John Hancock insures one out of every nine in 
sured men, women and children in the United Seates. 








in the saving of lives through ad- 
vancement in medical knowledge, 
much research remains to be done 
toward the prevention and treat- 
ment of these and other degener- 
ative diseases, and to this end the 
company is continuing its coopera- 
tion in medical research with other 
life insurance companies. 

The year 1948 saw a further in- 
crease in public understanding of 
the vital function of life insurance 
in building and maintaining the 
American economy through provid- 
ing family protection and individual 
security. 

The record of the John Hancock’s 
eighty-sixth year fits perfectly into 
the pattern of American enterprise. 
Repeated in essentials and in vary- 
ing degrees throughout the land, 
such progress could happen only 
where men are free. It could happen 
only in a country where an indi- 
vidual’s way of life is dictated by 
personal pride in the possession of 
that freedom. Only as long as the 
institution of life insurance is free 
to protect the interests of its policy- 
holders can it offer the degree of 
security it is providing today. 


Louis W. Dawson 


The Mutual Life of New York in 
its annual report, after noting the 
increases in business during the 
year, called attention to problems 
currently confronting all enterprise 
—the one, cost of operation and the 
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other, new capital for industry. 
The report said: 

The rising cost of operation is 
one of the most serious problems 
facing all businesses today. In a 
life insurance company, which is 
essentially a service business, most 
of the operating expense involved 
takes the form of compensation for 
personal services. 

The salary levels of the company’s 
clerical workers, at the home office 
and at agency offices throughout the 
United States and Canada, have 
been increased at intervals, since 
1941. This was necessary to avoid 
hardship among members of the 
clerical staff, to enable the company 
to hire qualified new workers, and 
to maintain satisfactory services to 
policyholders. It is the company’s 
considered policy to pay its em- 
ployees better-than-average rates 
for quality performance, because ex- 
perience has shown that this is 
more economical for policyholders 
in the long run. However, as an off- 
set to the cost of higher salary 
scales for office workers, every ef- 
fort has been made to improve the 
company’s methods and procedures, 
mechanize operations wherever feas- 
ible, eliminate unessential services, 
and utilize personnel more effi- 
ciently. The company’s employees, 
recognizing the problems involved, 
have been most cooperative and 
loyal. The company is operated 
today with fewer employees than it 


had eight years ago, even though } 
now does more new business anj 
has a much larger total of insurang 
in force, and despite the fact that 
in the eight-year interval, it ha 
initiated many new activities fo, 
the benefit of the company and its 
policyholders. This reduction in the 
working staff has been achieved 
without lay-offs, through the simple 
expedient of not filling all of the 
vacancies created by the normal 
turn-over of personnel, and by 
training employees and improving 
their work methods. 

The average salary paid to th 
company’s clerical staff is now mor 
than 75 per cent greater than in 
1940. But overall operating ex. 
penses in 1948 were only 14 per cent 
greater than in 1940, due to reduc. 
tion of staff, improved methods and 
better training and utilization of 
personnel. 

The year 1948 also brought , 
heavy demand, from industry, for 
new capital with which to create 
facilities to increase production. 
Since additional production is one 
of the principal cures for inflation 
caused by warborn shortages, the 
company felt that industrial loans, 
in addition to providing a satisfac. 
tory yield, served a_ particularly 
sound economic and social purpose. 
In 1948, the Mutual Life increasei 
its loans to industrial and utility 
companies by $152.2 millions. A 
substantial number of such loans 
were negotiated directly with the 
borrower—a method that often pro- 
vides better terms and rates than 
can be obtained on comparable pub- 
lic offerings of securities. 


Frances V. Keesling 


At the annual meeting of the 
West Coast Life of San Francisco it 
was announced that Frances V. 
Keesling, president for the past ten 
years, would become chairman of 
the board and Harry J. Stewart 
would succeed him as president. In 
presenting his final report as presi 
dent, Mr. Keesling took notice of 
the present inflationary trend when 
he stated: 

The causes of inflation and the 
resulting decrease in the value of 
the dollar may be controversial. The 
fact remains, though the reasons be 
many and complex. Not the least of 
these is the mounting cost of gov 
ernment, inspired in part by de 
mands of pressure groups seeking 
selfish advantage at the expense of 
others in the economy. There is 
widespread lack of realization that 
what is given by Government musi 
be taken from the people. Only a 
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this becomes evident to a greater 
number will the demands of pres- 
sure groups be denied. Meanwhile, 
it is important that all make their 
opinions heard in local, state and 
national Government. This is the 
effective way to influence sound and 
economic administration. Those 
charged with the stewardship of 
fife insurance have a definite re- 
sponsibility in this regard. 


George L. Harrison 
Devereux C. Josephs 


Excerpts from a letter, signed by 
George L. Harrison, chairman of 
the board, and Devereux C. Josephs, 
president of the New York Life, 
New York City, which appears in 
the 104th annual report to policy- 
holders, discuss the investment op- 
erations of life insurance com- 
panies in a most informative 
manner. 

In view of the public attention 
which has been given to the possible 
effects of the investment operations 
of life insurance companies, we 
would like to make a few comments 
relative to the New York Life’s 
policy in making its investments in 
1948. 

While safety of principal and 
adequacy of return-are naturally 
primary considerations, your com- 
pany recognizes that it has a broad 
responsibility to the public as a 
whole in the way it conducts all of 
its investment operations. 

During World War II the re- 
quirements of the Government to 
finance war expenditures were so 
great that this company invested 
the greater part of its available 
funds in Government securities. 
This course was dictated not only 
by a desire to meet the Govern- 
ments needs but also by the fact 
that during the period of the war 
much of the capital requirements of 
business and industry were supplied 
by the Government, with the result 
that the appeals of business to the 
capital market were minimized and 
the opportunities to invest in corpo- 
rate obligations became less and 
less. When the war ended, this com- 
pany had about 62 per cent of its 
total assets invested in Government 
securities, 

After the war, business faced a 
tremendous need for new capital in 
order to convert and restore its fa- 
cilities to peace-time production. 
Consequently, companies such as 
ours were confronted with a very 
considerable demand for funds. 
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That demand exceeded the amount 
we normally have available for new 


investments. Your company felt a 
great responsibility to aid in meet- 
ing this need. It was essential to 
overcome the capital shortage cre- 
ated by the war if the national 
economy was to provide adequate 
goods to meet peace-time demands 
and thus alleviate inflationary pres- 
sures. 

In these circumstances, we elected 
to dispose of some of our holdings 
of Government securities in order 
to provide the funds necessary to 
help finance the reconstruction of 
industry. To the extent that these 
Government securities were sold to 
the Federal Reserve Bank at its 
pegged rates, such sales no doubt 
contributed to the monetary expan- 
sion. On the other hand, capital 
loans to business, which increased 
the facilities for production of 
goods in short supply, tended to 
check rising prices due to scarcity. 

The net effect of these two influ- 
ences is difficult to determine. It is 
clear, however, that to have failed 
to finance business in the necessary 
expansion of its productive capacity 
might have had more serious con- 
sequences to the national economy 
than to sell Government securities 
to the Federal Reserve Bank even 
with its resultant expansion of the 
credit base. It is hard to believe 
that sales of Government securities 
by the life insurance companies 


were a vital part in the sum total 
of the many factors responsible for 
high prices during the year. 

We have considered these various 
forces and have made loans in an 
atmosphere of caution and restraint 
in order not to contribute unneces- 
sarily to inflationary pressures, and 
at the same time not to be unduly 
restrictive. The final decision as to 
the over-all wisdom of any particu- 
lar loan by any individual company 
can best be made by that company 
against the background of a well- 
defined and balanced national policy 
established by the fiscal and mone- 
tary authorities in the light of so- 
cial, economic and political prob- 
lems affecting the country as a 
whole—indeed, problems affecting 
the stability and peace of the world. 


M. Albert Linton 


The opinions of President M. Al- 
bert Linton of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life of Philadelphia have a 
profound influence on life insurance 
thinking. Consequently, his obser- 
vation on such nationally important 
topics as medical care, investments 
and the present economy, which are 
made with the presentation of his 
company’s annual statements, find 
interested readers among the lead- 
ers of insurance as well as of 
finance and government. During 
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the course of his remarks, Mr. Lin- 
ton declared: 

Business activity in 1948 was on 
a high average level. Signs of some 
slowing down, however, became evi- 
dent in the second half of the year. 
The sale of new Provident Mutual 
life insurance exceeded 100 million 
dollars for the third successive year. 

The growth of life insurance in 
force in the country tends to follow 
the trend of general economic con- 
ditions. 

The year 1948 was unusually fa- 
vorable from the point of view of 
mortality. Deaths were 16 per cent 
below the average experience of the 
preceding 20 years. In 1947 they 
were 7 per cent below. 

The quality of medical and hos- 
pital service, on account of its effect 
on mortality, is of special impor- 
tance in life operations. The United 
States has an enviable record in the 
progress made in these areas. Mor- 
tality rates have been reduced to an 
unusually low level. The quality of 
medical and hospital service is of a 





very high order. There has been a 
rapid, widespread development of 
voluntary prepaid hospital service 
plans. A similar development is un- 
der way in the field of medical 
service. 

We are much concerned lest these 
favorable conditions be endangered 
through the entry of the Federal 
Government into this field. Pro- 
posals are being made that the 
Government undertake to provide 
medical and hospital care for more 
than half the population, the cost of 
which would be defrayed by payroll 
taxes upon the incomes of workers 
included in the plan. A program of 
this kind, which may sound attrac- 
tive in theory, would have far- 
reaching unsatisfactory conse- 
quences upon the quality of medical 
and hospital care in this country. 
Inevitably, in the course of time, 
the doctors would come under politi- 
cal domination. Incentives to 
achieve eminence in the medical 
profession would be weakened. In- 
stead, the emphasis would, more 
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This diagram portrays clearly the decline that has taken place 
in net interest yields over the last 20 years. It is typical of the aver- 
age experience in the life insurance industry. In round figures it 
represents a decline in yield from 5 per cent to 3 per cent. For the 
Provident Mutual the reduced rate means a difference of over $11 
million in today’s yearly interest income. Since our dividends to 
policy owners are now being paid at the rate of $4.6 million a year, 
it is clear that we would have available for dividends more than 
three times the present outlay if the former rates of interest were 
now being realized. As another indication of the magnitude of the 
change, the decrease of $11 million above mentioned is more than 
five times the total salaries paid at the home office. 

When this decline of two-fifths in the interest rate is applied 
to the total investments of all life insurance companies in the coun- 
try, the decrease in interest income amounts to over a billion dollars 
a year. In other words, the reductions in interest yields that have 
occurred in the last 20 years are now costing policy owners in all 
companies in the neighborhood of one billion dollars annually. Gov- 
ernmental policies, therefore, which force down interest rates have 
consequences far beyond the mere lowering of interest charges to 


and more, be placed upon assig 
ment to localities where the practiy 
of medicine would yield the doctoy 
the maximum incomes. This att 
tude would be reflected in the mej. 
cal schools and their standari 
would suffer. ’ 

The solution of the problem oi 
better and more widespread medic) 
and hospital care is to be found iy) 
programs which would not involy! 
the furnishing of such care by th) 
Federal Government. Encourage 
ment should be given to the furthe 
development of voluntary plans y 
which individuals can pay in a¢ 
vance for medical and _ hospitd 
services. 

On a level of importance with th 
furnishing of care for those wh 
are ill is the prevention of disease 
This is the primary aim of publi 
health services. In this field, wher 
united action is_ essential, al 
agencies, governmental and private 
must work together. Much can bh 
done in the areas of sanitation, nu- 
trition, housing and merely educat- 
ing people to use facilities nov 
available. In view of the need in 
some localities for increased hospi- 
tal buildings and equipment, gov- 
ernmental aid may be required. 

The most striking change in in- 
vestments is in United States Gov- 
ernment bonds, the holdings of 
which declined during 1948 from 
44.3 to 32.7 per cent of the total 
This change not only increased the 
interest income of the company but 
also helped to meet the need for 
funds by public utilities, industrial 
establishments and home builders. 
Investments in these fields serve 
the public: welfare by providing 
more homes, a greater output of 
electricity, and new and improved 
plants and facilities for the produc 
tion of goods and services for our 
general needs. 

For the first time there appears 
in the list of investments a classif- 










































cation entitled “Real Estate Held 
for Investment.” In 1947, the law 
governing the investments of life 
insurance companies in Pennsylva- 
nia was revised so that we are now 
permitted to invest a limited pre 
portion of our funds directly in real 
estate for housing or for leasing to 
industrial or other concerns. At the 
end of 1948 the Provident had $1, 
476,000 invested in such real estate. 

One of the properties is an unde 
veloped tract of land comprising 
107 acres in the Northeastern sec 
tion of Philadelphia which wouli 
be suitable for a housing project 
Studies thus far made indicate that 
the cost of construction is so high 
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Rate of Interest Earned on Mean Invested Funds 


by 50 Life Insurance Companies in 1948 


1948 1947 1948 1947 
COMPANY 
ened Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
i 2.50 
Afro-American Life, Fla. 3.27 3.21 Kentucky Central L. & A., Ky. 2.59 
American H. & L., Texas 3.27 3.85 Lamar Life, Miss. : 4 4 
pene De, —_ “‘ 3.3 | 3.8 Liberty ie, Ss. Pens HY He 
en’s Assur., Mo. J y incoin National, . . . 
— | Manhattan Life, N. Y. 2.82 2.83 
Central Life, Fla. 3.59 3.30 
Cosmopolitan Life, Tenn. 3.08 u Metropolitan Life, N. Y. 3.03 HY 
Country Life, Hl... 2.76 | 2.63 Midland Mutual, Ohio 2.86 2. 
Excelsior Life, Texas 1.96 2.02 Midiand National, S. C. 2.72 He 
Modern Life, Minn. 3.37 oa 
Farm Bureau Life, Ohio 2.88 2.75 Mutual Life, N. Y. 2.74 . 
Farmers & Traders, N. Y. 3.23 3.17 2.58 
Fidelity Union Life, Texas | 4.45 3.93 Palo Duro Ins., Texas. . 2.58 He 
Franklin Life, Il. own 3.17 3.15 Paul Revere Life, Mass. 3.10 a 
Pilgrim National, lil. 3.93 3°33 
Golden State Mut., Calif. 3.34 3.25 Protective Life, Ala... .. 3.10 <4 
Government Pers. Mut., Texas 3.93 } 4.06 Provident Life, N. D.. 2.80 : 
Great Eastern Mut., Colo. . 3.13 3.07 2.0 
Great Northern Life, Wis. 2.97 2.94 Provident Mutual, Pa... 3.02 39 
| Reliance Life, Pa... . 2.99 350 
Great Northwest, Wash. 3.16 } 3.05 St. Louis Mutual, Mo. 3.76 He 
Guarantee Mut., Neb. 3.02 | 2.94 Southern Life, N. C. 3.50 a7 
Guarantee Union, Calif. 3.00 2.91 Southern States, Texas 5.22 . 
Guardian International, Texas 3.19 3.87 5.33 
Southwest Reserve, Texas 5.01 ¥~ 
Guardian Life, N. Y. 2.93 3.01 State Farm Life, lll. 2.79 y rH 
Home Beneficial, Va. 2.90 2.80 State Mutual Life, Mass. 3.05 48s 
Home Friendly Ins., Md. 2.90 2.61 United Fidelity, Texas... 4.46 4 
Home Life, N. Y. 3.07 3.04 United Mutual L. & A., Calif. 2.38 2 91 
Jefferson National, Ind. 2.80 2.90 Victory Mutual, Hil. 2.90 . 
that to proceed now with our pro- RIEHL LLL 


posed plans would probably involve 
an undue risk of policy owners’ 
funds. On the basis of present costs 
there appears to be little prospect 
of obtaining rents over a long 
period adequate to carry the devel- 
opment, return the principal over 
the lifetime of the properties and 
provide a proper rate of interest on 
the investment. However, the mat- 
ter is continuing to have our careful 
study. The other property purchas- 
ed as an investment is industrial in 
character and leased to a strong 
manufacturing company. 

This upward turn in the net 
interest yield is encouraging. 
Whether or not it is a forerunner 
of future increases remains to be 
seen. Much will depend upon the 
demand for capital from business 
generally, especially from the con- 
struction industry, as well as upon 
the controls over the money market 
which may be exercised by Govern- 
ment. 

Even if an upward trend should 
continue, it would probably take 
several years to achieve a substan- 
tial change in the over-all rate on 
total investments since, normally, 
the proportion of new investments 
made to the total outstanding is 
relatively small. 

When this decline of two-fifths in 
the interest rate is applied to the 
total investments of all life insur- 
ance companies in the country, the 
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RETURN ON YOUR COMPANY'S 
INVESTMENTS SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 





1944 1945 


1947 1948 


The return on new investments made by the Connecticut Mutual 
has improved steadily and this is reflected in a similar upward ten- 
dency in the return from the total investments of the company and 
if maintained, a turning point will have been reached in the declining 
cycle of total interest return earned which began about 1930. The 
gross return on total invested assets was 3.75 per cent in 1948 com- 


pared with 3.69 per cent in 1947. 
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Rate of Interest Payable in 1949 on Dividends 
Left to Accumulate—40 Life Insurance Companies| 








1948 | 1947 1948 1947 
COMPANY | COMPANY 
PerCent | Per Cent Per Cent | Per Cent 
Bankers Mutual, lil.. 3.00 | u Hoosier Farm carom, Ind... . 2.00 2.00 
Beneficial Life, Utah..... . 2.50 2.50 Independent Life, Md. . : 2.50 3.00 
Benefit Assoc. of R. E., lil. 3.00 } 3.00 Jefferson Nat'l, ind.. ..| 3.00 & 3.50 3.00 & 3.50 
Brotherhood Mutual, Ind. . 3.50 3.50 John Hancock Mut., Mass... .} 3.00 3.00 
Lincoln National, Ind Reawns *3.00 *3.00 
Business Men's ee Mo.. 2.50, 3.00, 3.50 | 2.50, 3.00, 3.50 
Continental Life, D. C.. 2.00 2.00 Manhattan Life, N. Y. ..| 2.75 } 2.75 
c Life, Hl... *2.50 *2.50 Metropolitan Life, N. =. *2.75 j *2.75 
Farm Bureau Life, Ohio. 3.00 & 3.50 } 3.00 & 3.50 Midland Mutual, “Ohio <a ca 3.00 3.00 
Midland National, S. D. | 3.50 | 3.50 
Fidelity Union ame, Texas 3.50 3.50 Modern Life, Minn... .. 2.50 2.50 
Franklin Life, tll......... 3.00 3.00 | 
Girard Life, ns 2.00 to 3.50 2.00 to 3.50 National Pub. Ser., Wash. 3.50 3.50 
Golden State Mut., Calif. 3.50 3.50 Protective Life, Ala........ *2.50, 3.00,3.50 | *2.50, 3.00 
Provident Mutual, Pa... . . 3.00 3.00 
Government Pers. Mut., Texas 2.50, 3.00.3.50 | 3.00 & 3.50 Reliance Life, Pa......... *2.75 *2.75 
Great Northwest, Wash... .. | 3.00 3.00 St. Louis Mut., Mo........ 2.50 2.50 
Guarantee Mut., Neb... | 3300 «=| Ss #300 | 
Guarantee Union, Calif. 2.80 2.50 Southern States Life, Texas 3.50 3.50 
| Southwest Reserve, Texas 2.50 } 2.50 
Guardian Intern., Texas... . 3.00 3.00 State Farm Life, Hl... . 3.00 3.00 
Guardian Life, N.Y.....__ 3.00 3.00 State Mutual, Mass... 3.00 | 3.00 
Home Friendly, Ma 2.50 & 3.00 | 3.00 Sunset Life, Wash........ 3.00 3.00 
Home Life, N. Y.. *2.85 | *2.85 Victory Mutual, Ill... 3.50 | 3.50 


*—Guaranteed Rates, if higher. 


decrease in interest income amounts 
to over a billion dollars a year. In 
other words, the reductions in in- 
terest yields that have occurred in 
the last 20 years are now costing 
policy owners in all companies in 
the neighborhood of one billion 
dollars annually. Governmental pol- 
icies, therefore, which force down 
interest rates have consequences far 
beyond the mere lowering of inter- 
est charges to borrowers. 


George Willard Smith 


George Willard Smith, president 
of the New England Mutual Life of 
Boston, in his annual statement, 
contrasts the rise in living costs 
with that of life insurance coverage. 

The basic reason for the sus- 
tained purchase of life insurance 
and annuities in all companies is 
the determination of Americans to 
provide protection for their fami- 
lies and to assure income for their 
retirement years. The rise in the 
cost of living has made necessary a 
corresponding increase in life in- 
surance. Higher incomes have made 
it possible for many people to sat- 
isfy this need, and their confidence 
in the record and performance of 
life insurance companies has been 
an important contributing factor. 
However, it should be pointed out 
that in spite of the great expansion 
in the total volume of life insurance 
owned in recent years, over-all pro- 
tection has not kept pace with the 
rise in the cost of living. 
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Premium payments to life insur- 
ance companies serve a double pur- 
pose. Obviously, they build up the 
sums guaranteed for protection or 
retirement. What is not so gener- 
ally recognized is that they are 
promptly put to work in a construc- 
tive manner. They supply an im- 
portant part of the capital that is 
essential to finance the growth and 
defense of our country, as well as 
to furnish employment. 

Since the end of the war the de- 
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New England Mutua! Life Isnur- 
ance Company, Boston. 
igre wishing to insure, or requiring further | © 

information, will please apply at the office of | ' 
the undersigned either personally or by letter, post | | 


paid, and addressto 
CALVIN DE WOLF 
Clark street, opposite the Court House, 
Chicago, Il 















When this ad appeared on the 
front page of the April 23, 1849, 
issue of the Chicago Tribune, 
life insurance prospects were 
invited to make the first move— 
not exactly the present day 
method of attaining membership 
in the Million Dollar Round 
Table. At that time—100 years 
ago—New England Mutual, 
Boston, had less than 2,000 pol- 
icies in force and assets of just 
$320,343. Today the company 
has more than 600,000 policies 
in force with assets topping a 
billion dollars. 


mand for capital has steadily ex- 
panded, reaching the highest level 
in history last year. It has come 
from a multitude of sources. Indus- 
tries have needed funds for expan- 
sion, modernization and financing 
of operations at current high levels 
of prices and volume. Electric, gas 
and telephone companies have re- 
quired billions to satisfy the grow- 
ing demands of their customers. 
Local governmental units have built 
roads, schools and bridges, and have 
been meeting countless other needs. 
Meanwhile, home building and other 
types of construction require vast 
sums of capital and much more will 
still be necessary. 


Jesse W. Randall 


The Travelers Group includes 
four insurance companies: one life, 
one casualty and two fire companies. 
President Jesse W. Randall reports 
that 1948 was productive of the 
greatest business in history. He 
makes some interesting observa- 
tions in his annual statement: 

The Travelers Insurance Com- 
panies, as a group in 1948, handled 
the greatest volume of business of 
any year in their history. Thus, our 
companies participated in the high 
general level of business activity 
inherent in an expanding economy. 
Throughout the territory, which 
we serve in the United States, Can- 
ada and elsewhere, continued rec- 
ognition was accorded to the posi- 
tion which The Travelers has built 
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up in the insurance world through 
a period of 85 years. 

The group accident and health 
business is becoming of increasing 
importance. Underwriting methods 
have been extended from time to 
time for the protection and security 
of employees in connection with 
non-occupational accident and sick- 
ness losses, and various forms of 
protection include: weekly indem- 
nity for wage losses during dis- 
ability, indemnity for accidental 
death, dismemberment and loss of 
sight, payment of hospital expenses 
and surgical operation fees for em- 
ployees and their dependents, and 
reimbursement for non-surgical 
medical care. 

In 1948, New Jersey enacted a 
law requiring all employees to be 


insured for weekly benefits for non- 
occupational accident and sickness 
disability. For two years Califor- 
nia has had a somewhat similar 
plan in effect. Legislation of this 
character, as well as the installation 
and broadening of group programs 
by many employers, are evidence of 
a wide public demand for the exten- 
sion of these forms of protection 
to the working population of the 
country, either through voluntary 
adoption of group insurance or by 
legislative compulsion. It is not un- 
likely that under some form of vol- 
untary protection more than half of 
the workers in the United States 
are insured against loss from sick- 
ness or accident. 

In 1948, the net rate of interest 
received on investments in our life 


department was 3.00 per cent, a 
slight improvement over 1947 when 
the rate for the year was 2.95 per 
cent. The yield obtainable on sound 
securities continues to be affected 
by a fiscal system so managed as 
to prevent the rate of interest from 
being determined in a free market. 


John S. Thompson 


The report of the Mutual Benefit 
Life, Newark, N. J., as presented 
by the company’s president, John S. 
Thompson, opened on a philosophic 
note: 

A life insurance company is or- 
ganized and managed in such a way 
as to adjust itself, with less serious 
results than most private corpora- 
tions, to any economic changes that 
are likely to be experienced. Be- 








Rate of Interest Payable in 
Settlement Options 


COMPANY 
Afro-American Life, Fla............ | Withdrawable 
Not Withdrawable 
American Hospital & Life, Texas Withdrawable 
Not Withdrawable | 
Bankers Mutual Life, Ill. | Withdrawable 
| Not Withdrawable | 
Beneficial Life, Utah | Withdrawable 
| Not Withdrawable 
Benefit Assn. of R. Emp., lil. | Withdrawable 
Not Withdrawable 
Business Men's Assur., Mo .., Withdrawable 
| Not Withdrawable 
Continental Life, D.C........... ...| Withdrawable 
Not Withdrawabie 
Country Life, Hl. ..| Withdrawable 
| Not Withdrawable 
Dixie Security, S. C..... | Withdrawable 
Not Withdrawable 
Farm Bureau Life, Ohio... .... | Withdrawable 
Not Withdrawable 
Fidelity Union Life, Texas eee Withdrawabie 
Not Withdrawable 
Franklin Life, Hl... . | Withdrawable 
Not Withdrawable 
Golden State Mut., Calif. ..| Withdrawable 
| Not Withdrawable 
Government Pers. Mut., Texas... .... | Withdrawable 
| Not Withdrawable 
Great Eastern Mut., Colo............. | Withdrawable 
| Not Withdrawable 
Great Northern Life, Wis. | Withdrawable 
Not Withdrawable 
Great Northwest Life, Wash... .... Withdrawable 
| Not Withdrawabie 
Guarantee Mut., Neb............. Withdrawable 
Not Withdrawabie 
Guarantee Union Life, Calif............| Withdrawable 
: Not Withdrawable 
Guardian International, Texas. ........| Withdrawable 
Not Withdrawable 
Home Friendly Ins., Md...............| Withdrawable 
Not Withdrawable 
Home Life, N. Y. wabie 
; | Not Withdrawable 
Hoosier Farm Bureau, ind.............| Withdrawable 
Not Withdrawable 
Independent Life, Md,........... Withdrawable 
Not Withdrawable 
Jefferson National, Ind................ Withdrawable 
| Not Withdrawable 
John Hancock Mut., Mass............. Withdrawable 
Not Withdrawable 
Kentucky Central L. & A., Ky.......... Withdrawable 
Not Withdrawable 
Knights Life Ins., Pa.................. Withdra 6 
Not Withdrawable 
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19480 | «2S «1947 1948 1947 
COMPANY 
Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent Per Cent 
scence eaten —_ as —-—-—_—___—_—— 
3.50 3.60 Lamar Life, Miss.....................| Withdrawable 3.00 & 3.50 | 3.00 & 3.60 
3.50 3.50 | Not Withdrawable | 3.00 & 3.50 | 3.00 & 3.50 
2.50 2.50 Liberty Life, S.C.....................| Withdrawable 2.50 2.50 
2.50 2.50 Not Withdrawable 2.75 2.75 
2.50 | u 
2.50 | wu Lincoln National, Ind.................. Withdrawable 2.75 & 3.00 | 2.75 & 3.00 
2.00 | 2.00 Not Withdrawable | 2.75 & 3.00 | 2.75 & 3.00 
2.50 2.50 8 ree wable 2.75 2.75 
3.00 | 3.00 Not Withdrawable 2.75 2.75 
3.00 | 3.00 Metropolitan Life, N. Y................ wable 2.75 | °%2.75 
Not Withdrawable *2.75 | °2.76 
00 to 3.50 | 2.00 to 3.50 Midland Mutual, Ohio........... wable 2.50 | 2.50 
00 to 3.50 | 2.00 to 3.50 Not Withdrawable 2.50 | 2.50 
2.25 2.50 Midiand National, S$. D................ wable 2.50 3.50 
2.25 2:50 Not Withdrawable| 2.60 | 3.60 
*2.00 *2.00 | 
*2.50 *2.50 Modern Life, Minn................... Withdrawable 2.50 | 2.50 
rie ae Not Withdrawable 2.50 2.50 
2.00 u eer Withdrawable *2.50 | *2.50 
00 & 3.50 | 3.00 & 3.50 Not Withdrawable "2.60 "2.50 
.00 & 3.50 | 3.00 & 3.50 National Public Service, Wash... ......| Withdrawable 2.50 | 2.50 
Not Withdrawable 2.50 | 2.50 
2.50 2.50 Palo Duro Ins,, Texas................. wable 3.00 3.00 
3.00 3.00 Not Withdrawable| 3.00 | 3.00 
2.50 2.50 Paul Revere Life, Mags............... wable 3.00 3.00 
2.50 Ly Not Withdrawable sane wae 
2.50 : 

2.50 | 2.50 Poabestve Gia, Alb... ....o00csccccsesscs Withdrawable 2.50 to 3.50 | 3.00 & 3.50 
50 to 3.50 | 2.50 & 3.00 Not Withdrawable | 2.50 to 3.50 | 3.00 & 3.50 
zi apes Provident Mutual, Pa................. 3.00 3.00 
2.50 | 2.50 Not Withdrawable 3.00 3.00 
2.50 2.50 Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, Pa......... Withdrawable *2.75 *2.75 

Not Withdrawable *2.75 "2.75 
2.00 2.00 St. Louls Mutual, Mo................. wable 2.50 2.50 
2.00 2.00 Not Withdrawable 2.50 2.50 
1.50 1.50 Southern Life, N. C.................. wable 2.50 2.50 
3.00 3.00 Not Withdrawable 2.50 2.50 
*2.50 meee: 
came aie Southern States, Texas............... Withdrawable 3.50 3.50 
2.50 2.50 Not Withdrawable he as 
2.50 2.50 Southwest Reserve Life, Texas......... Withdrawable 3.00 3.00 
2.00 2.00 Not Withdrawable 3.00 3.00 
3.00 3.00 ee ithdrawable 3.00 3.00 
Not Withdrawable 3.00 3.00 
2.50 3.00 State Mutual Life, Mass............... C) 3.00 3.00 
2.50 3.00 Not Withdrawabie 3.00 3.00 
*2.85 *2.85 Sterling Insurance, Iil................. Withdrawable 2.650 re 
*2.85 hy Not Withdrawable 2.50 
2.00 y 
oer ne Sunset Life, Wash....................| Withdrawable 2.50 & 3.00 3.00 
2.00 3.00 Not Withdrawable | 2.50&3.00 3.00 
2.50 3.00 Texas Prudential, Texas.............. Withdrawable 2.60 | 2.50 
00 & 3.50 | 3.00 & 3.50 Not Withdrawable 2.50 3.00 
00 & 3.50 | 3.00 & 3.50 United Fidelity Life, Texas............ Withdrawable 2.00 | 2.00 
Not Withdrawable 2.00 | 2.00 
3.00 3.00 Victory Mutua! Life, tll................ Withdrawable 3.50 3.60 
3.00 3.00 Not Withdrawable | ewale birth 
2.00 2.00 
2.50 2.50 
50 & 3.50 3.50 *—Guaranteed Rate, if higher. 
“we err u—Unavailable. 
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CAUSES OF MORTALITY In 1948 the death rate among General 


American Life policyholders continued at a gratifyingly low level, although 


it was slightly higher than in 1947. The national trend continues downward 
and if preliminary studies are borne out, the death rate of our people 
will have touched a new low this past year. 


Because of growing medical knowledge and consequent increased accuracy 
in diagnosis and treatment, and perhaps because of the increased tensions 
in modern living, the causes of death in the United States have changed 
their pattern somewhat ...as is shown in the chart below. 


H CLAIMS PAID ON ORDINARY POLICIES BY GENERAc AMERICAN LIFE 
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cause of the nature of its operation, 
however, such a company is directly 
and promptly affected by any of the 
multitude of economic and social in- 
fluences that form the sequence of 
national development and change. 
This general principle has been no 
less applicable to the year 1948 than 
to the years which have preceded it. 

THE SPECTATOR believes that, un- 
der the topic “Earned Surplus” Mr. 
Thompson gave a lesson in a life 
insurance fundamental of interest 
to everybody in the business when 
he said: 

Moreover, the high scale of 
business activity has not only pro- 
moted growth in our insurance ac- 
count and in efficiency of perform- 
ance, but has enabled the company 
soundly to broaden and diversify 
its investments and to secure a 
slightly larger rate of return on 
newly invested funds than was ob- 
tained during the preceding year. 

Since the distinctive feature of 
life insurance company operation is 
assured financial protection against 
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the risks of dying too soon, and of 
living too long, this report would be 
incomplete without some comment 
on the manner in which surplus is 
earned and disposed of. 

It is fundamental to the insur- 
ance operations of a mutual life in- 
surance company that the premiums 
paid by policyholders be based upon 
(1) an assumed rate of interest 
substantially lower than that which 
the company might reasonably ex- 
pect to earn during the lifetime of 
the contract, (2) a mortality table 
with rates of mortality substan- 
tially higher than those likely to be 
experienced, and (3) a provision 
for expenses larger than will be 
necessary under reasonable and 
normal conditions of operation. 

When any element of experience 
is more favorable than that as- 
sumed, a “profit” or surplus results 
which makes it possible for a mu- 
tual life insurance company to pay 
“dividends” to its members. Occa- 
sionally, in spite of the liberal 
margins provided, some feature of 


operation is less favorable than thy 
assumed, and a loss results whic) 
must be deducted from the toty 
gains in surplus to arrive at the ne 
surplus. (In the administration of 
annuity contracts, it is usually 
sufficient if (1) the assumed rate 


of interest is not in excess of that! 


likely to be earned, (2) the assumed 
rate of mortality is at least as low 
as that likely to be experienced, and 
(3) the provision for expenses and 
contingencies is adequate.) , 

Mortality has been somewhat 
higher during 1948 than during 
1947, making the mortality margin 
of the last year, between the actual 
mortality and that contemplated in 
the calculation of premiums and re. 
serves, about $1,100,000 less than in 
the previous year. 

The writing of an increased vol- 
ume of new insurance has, as usual, 
occasioned a definite strain on sur- 
plus, since the normal requirements 
thereof for acquisition costs, year- 
end reserves and cost of insurance 
exceed the premiums received. Ex- 
penditures for improvement of 
agency organization both in size 
and quality have been substantial 
and other costs, as in all businesses 
under current conditions, have ex- 
hibited increases. 

Against these diminished sources 
of profit we have had, as a result 
of the enlarged net interest earn- 
ings hereinbefore noted, an increase 
of about $1,200,000 in interest mar- 
gins, and capital gains (including 
changes in the market value of se- 
curities which we have continued 
to hold and which must be valued at 
market prices) have exceeded 
$640,000. 

The net result, after including 
some gains and losses from miscel- 
laneous sources, was $13,083,568.20 
of earned surplus from insurance 
and investment operations in 1948, 
as compared with $13,869,202.48 for 
1947, computed on the same basis. 


W. P. Riley 


In his presidential address at the 
annual meeting of his company, the 
Great West Life, Winnipeg, Canada, 
W. P. Riley sounded an optimistic 
note on world conditions and the 
contribution which life insurance 
policyholders make to the State in 
providing for their own security. 
Mr. Riley said: 

Life insurance marked another 
year of achievement and the total 
business in force throughout Cana- 
da and the United States now 
amounts to over two hundred billion 
dollars. Its accelerated growth in 
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recent years has been stimulated by 
the universal desire for security 
which is increasingly apparent in 
our economic and political institu- 
tions. Such wide popular apprecia- 
tion of life insurance has been 
achieved because it offers the best 


imeans of providing individual and 


family security, to a degree which 
goes far beyond the minimum 
standards provided under public so- 
cial security programs. 

The millions of life insurance pol- 
icyholders in Canada and the United 
States have demonstrated their de- 
sire and their ability to save money 
in this way, for the purpose of es- 








lion 
in 








tablishing future independence for 
themselves and protection for their 
families. It should be more widely 
recognized that, by their initiative 
and thrift, they are providing their 
own security and lightening the 
burden which would otherwise be 
placed upon the state. The sense of 
responsibility shown by the policy- 
holders, their enterprising spirit 
and their confidence in the future 
are greatly needed today, for the 
world looks to our countries for 
help in its efforts toward a complete 
recovery. 

The abundance of natural re- 
sources and the capacity and skill of 
our people have provided a volume 
of production sufficient to improve 
the standard of living at home and 
give substantial aid to our neigh- 
bors overseas. Their problems are 
serious but there is encouraging 
evidence that Europe has made con- 
siderable progress toward recovery. 
Production in most western Euro- 
pean countries has reached or sur- 
passed pre-war levels. As a result, 
they are in a better position to give 
constructive consideration to meth- 
ods of economic and political coop- 
eration for future mutual recovery 
and progress. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that great efforts are still nec- 
essary and that continued assis- 
tance will be needed for several 
years in order to re-establish a 
sound European system. Canada 
and the United States are collabora- 
ting in measures directed toward 
world recovery and the promotion 
of ideals and traditions common to 
both countries. Their joint efforts 
are welcomed for, through them, 
the combined strength of the two 
countries can most effectively 
achieve the objectives of world sta- 
bility and security. 

It is essential that the productive 
capacity and economic strength of 
Canada and the United States be 
maintained and extended in order 
to carry the heavy responsibilities 


placed upon them. The countries’ 
productive energies must be con- 
served through the exercise of pru- 
dence, and not dissipated through 
extravagant expenditures or infla- 
tionary fiscal policies. Life insur- 
ance is playing its important part 
in providing the capital necessary 
for the expansion of the economic 
activities. Over fifty-five billion 
dollars of policyholders’ funds are 
invested in Canada and the United 
States, helping to increase produc- 
tion and strengthen our joint econ- 
omy. The Great-West Life is con- 
tributing an increasing flow of in- 
vestments to these productive activi- 
ties. 

Your directors find the progress 
made by the company last year a 
source of great satisfaction, for it 
reflects the success achieved in the 
administration of its widespread 
operation. . 


John K. Macdonald 


President John K. Macdonald of 
the Confederation Life of Toronto, 
in presenting the company’s annual 
report, stated: 

During a period of high prosper- 
ity, low interest rates tend to aggra- 
vate the inflationary spiral. The 
danger herein is that the demand 


for funds for investment may be 
encouraged to a level which may 
create dis-equilibrium in the dis- 
tribution of our national production 
between capital goods and consumer 
goods. At present some 20 per cent 
of our gross national product is 
going into capital formation. It 
may be that this proportion is too 
high and that the economy, because 
it is supported to such a high de- 
gree by this business spending for 
capital formation, is becoming more 
vulnerable to a recession should fu- 
ture expectations of business men 
take on a less favorable attitude. 
Only if we are sure that any pos- 
sible slackening of business spend- 
ing is offset by increased consumer 
or government spending can we 
hope that we shall avoid a serious 


depression. 


We feel that the outlook for life 
insurance for 1949 is good. There 
perhaps will be areas where eco- 
nomic conditions may recede but, 
by and large, we should see a con- 
tinuing of a high level of employ- 
ment. It would appear that the cost 
of living may be levelling off. In 
many lines of consumer goods with 
the obvious exception of automo- 
biles, the demand accumulated dur- 
ing the war years is now being 
satisfied, and we can probably look 
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An arresting graph from the annual statement booklet of the Security 
Mutual Life of Binghamton, N. Y., of which Frederick D. Russell is 


president. 


The company has made great strides during the past year. 
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for keener competition for the con- 
sumer’s dollar in 1949. 

Provided the individual citizen in 
all free countries of the world does 
continue to have a say in his own 
future and the welfare of his depen- 
dents, the need for life insurance 
still should require the energetic 
services of fully qualified insurance 
advisers. Even though the Govern- 
ment increases its social welfare 
benefits in the form of old-age pen- 
sions, annuities, health insurance, 
etc., these will be only a minimum 
and life insurance will be sought by 
thrifty individuals to provide added 
comfort and security. For where 
the individual policyowners live and 
work, that is where life insurance 
performs its mission, and fulfills its 
true purpose. We are but the trus- 
tees of the savings they leave in our 
safe-keeping, and their interests are 
our interests. Consequently, these 
funds which we have for investment 
are private funds for private invest- 
ment where there is evidence of 
sound management, whether it be 
corporate or governmental, and 
where it will improve the economic 
welfare of the citizens as a whole. 


Ernest M. Hopkins 

Nearing a century of service, the 
National Life of Montpelier, Vt., 
through its president, Ernest M. 
Hopkins, records the ninety-ninth 
year of progress. Mr. Hopkins 
notes: 

The successful operation of a mu- 
tual life insurance company depends 


EACH INCOME DOLLAR 
(as divided in 1948) 


Pesbc > Payments to 


— policyholders 
- and beneficiaries 49¢ 
Set aside to 
guarantee future 
<i payments 37c 
Total paid or reserved for payment 86c 
Operating 
he e 


xpenses 
including toxes = 1.44 
HOW IT WAS USED 


For every 79 cents, the Na- 
tional Life of Vermont received 
in premium payments in 1948, 
49 cents were paid to policy- 
holders or beneficiaries, and 37 
cents were set aside to guaran- 
tee future payments—total of 
86 cents. 
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From the BOARD OF DIRECTORS come 
COMMITTEES OF SPECIALISTS to Help Guide Your Company 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
18 men listed on following page. 
Note their diversified backgrounds. 
























EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Acts on recommendations of committees 
below and those of company officers. 





~ 








INSURANCE COMMITTEE 
Reviews reports on claims, insurance 
in force and agency matters. 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 
Checks Company's expenses and 
disbursements. 














EXAMINATION COMMITTEE 
Checks assets, including securities, liabil- 
ities and statement of company condition. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Selects and nominates directors 
annually and when vacancies occur. 














ADVISORY BOND COMMITTEE 
Advises President on bonds and allied 
investments. 








REAL ESTATE & MORTGAGES 
Advises President on real estate and 
mortgage investments. 








— 








© Manhattan Life 


TOMIUVNULUITONLER LALA RATA 


upon continued confidence of the 
policyholders, loyal efforts of the 
field forces and untiring fidelity of 
the home office staff. The happy 
union of these factors, which con- 
tinuously has characterized the 99 
years of your company’s history, 
produced, in 1948, results which 
are a pleasure to present. 

Sales of new life insurance in 
1948 aggregated $108,835,653. The 
market lacked the impetus of 1947, 
which resulted from the rate 
changes then impending, but de- 
spite this fact sales in 1948 were 
exceeded oniy in 1946 and 1947. 
These three years of record sales 
reflect the confidence of the insur- 
ance buying public in the company, 
and highly compliment the skill and 
efforts of the company’s specially 
trained career underwriters. 

Interest earning increased to 3.32 
per cent from 3.08 per cent in 1947 
and reflected the improved interest 
rates which prevailed during part 


of 1948. However, conditions in the 
money market near the end of the 
year suggest the possibility that the 
improved rates of 1948 may le 
somewhat short-lived. 

Our excellent experience with 
loans insured by the Federal Hous 
ing Administration and guarantee( 
by the Veterans Administration 
continued throughout 1948. At the 
end of the year, we had purchase( 
48,136 FHA loans involving over 
$302,000,000 and had been obliged 
to complete foreclosure on only 58 
loans. We also had purchased 12; 
157 loans guaranteed by the Vet 
erans Administration, aggregating 
over $52,000,000 and had _ been 
obliged to complete only 34 fore 
closures. 

The company’s holdings of United 
States Government bonds, 
bonds and mortgage loans guaral- 
teed or insured by the United 
States Government constituted 54.1 
per cent of total assets. 
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J. P. FORDYCE 


J. P. Fordyce, president of the 
Manhattan Life, New York City, 
observes: 

I wish we, as life insurance men 
and life insurance companies, could 
take all the credit for the increas- 
ing volume of, life insurance in 
force. Unfortunately, there are a 
good many factors of doubtful value 
with which we must share this 
credit. 

There is our present inflation, 
for example. If it is temporary in 
character, then we in life insur- 
ance are selling fine goods at 
mighty attractive prices. By that 
I mean that the general public has 
been able to buy our product for 
some time now at rates little, if 
any, higher than those prevailing 
twenty-five years ago when a dollar, 
so to speak, was a dollar. If infla- 
tionary trends are reversed, life 
insurance proceeds in future dis- 
tribution will very likely purchase 
more in goods than at present. 
However, if inflation is permanent, 
or if it becomes worse, we are not 
doing nearly the job we should like 
to do, considering what we have to 
offer and in view of social needs. 

There are a number of things in 
the past which we now endure or 
perhaps embrace, and which have 
contributed to the present high 
level of our business. 

Some of you who have been in 
the business long enough may re- 
member when you were afraid that 
group insurance might affect the 
market for ordinary business. Then 
came the first world war and the 
creation of government life insur- 
ance and later of social security. 
Then the second world war and 
more government life insurance. 
And now, in some states, compul- 
sory sickness insurance. 

None of these things adversely 
affected the writing of new life in- 
surance. In fact, I think it can be 
said that they were all helpful in 
stimulating sales, but they repre- 
sented a further step toward gov- 
ernment in business, which is dan- 
gerous to private enterprise. 

Apparently nothing can now 
retard the growth of the life in- 
surance business as long as it oper- 
ates under the agency system and 
as private enterprise, unless we 
should have a real depression and, 
even in this case, our business fares 
much better than most. Some sales 
are always made and the value of 
the outstanding insurance becomes 
increasingly greater because of the 


increased value of the dollar. 
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STATEMENT 


Massachusetts Mutual 





Alexander T. Maclean 


“We go forward into 1949,” con- 
cluded Alexander T. Maclean of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life of 
Springfield, Mass., in his annual 
report, “well-manned and_ well 
equipped to furnish the wide va- 
riety of insurance coverages needed 
by the public. Furthermore, our 
strong financial position, as indi- 
cated by the exhibits accompanying 
this report, insures our policyhold- 
ers the security they are seeking 
through the purchase of insurance 
and annuities in our company.” Mr. 
Maclean’s account to his _ policy- 
holders of their 1948 accomplish- 
ments includes many comments of 
general import, including the fol- 
lowing: 

In contrast with the conditions of 
bare subsistence existing in many 
other countries, we in America 
possess much beyond the basic ne- 
cessities of life and we have at- 
tained a considerable degree of the 
security to which all men aspire. A 


large part of this security stems 
from the financial independence 
which individuals have provided 
through life insurance for them- 
selves and for those dependent upon 
them. This is clearly evidenced by 
the fact that legal reserve life in- 
surance companies paid over three 
billion dollars during 1948 to 
United States policyholders and 
their beneficiaries. 

Each year presents a challenge 
to those responsible for the opera- 
tion of a life insurance company to 
offer the public further opportuni- 
ties to provide for their own secur- 
ity. Every step in the operation of 
our company is directed toward 
safeguarding the interests of our 
policyholders whether it be the in- 
vestment of their funds, the selec- 
tion of insurable applicants, the 
development of new types of insur- 
ance coverage, or the performance 
of the many other duties inherent 
in life insurance company manage- 
ment. 

There is no satisfactory substi- 
tute for life insurance. Year after 
year, through war and _ peace, 
through good times and bad, life in- 
surance continues to be the most 
dependable medium through which 
men and women in all walks of life 
successfully solve their important 
financial problem. 

The decreasing interest earnings 
of the life insurance industry (from 
5 per cent in 1930 to 2.87 per cent in 
1947) have had a decidedly adverse 
effect on the cost of insurance to 
policyholders. Therefore, it is grati- 
fying to report that the improve- 
ment in interest return on new in- 
vestments, first noticeable in the 
final months of 1947, continued 
through most of the year 1948. 

During the year the railroads, 
although faced with substantially 
higher costs both as to wages and 
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of the life insurance business increasingly 

looms as a possibility on the horizon, the 
importance and position of the smaller life insur- 
ance companies in the South and Southwest becomes 
more apparent to those with an eye to see and an 
ear to hear. At the same time, there accrues to those 
companies a new responsibility and a new sense of 
trusteeship—not, necessarily, trusteeship to policy- 
holders, but trusteeship to the future of privately- 
managed life insurance as an institution. It is a 
foregone conclusion that the smaller, soundly-con- 
ducted life companies already are keenly aware of 
their duties to the public at large, however much a 
few, here and there, may deviate. 

The whole business has reached that stage where 
the big Eastern companies—themselves the targets 
for primary attack—can not defend themselves at the 
grass-roots, however good and laudable their inten- 
tions. Time was when the giant companies — then 
in their heyday of growth — could maintain close 
personal contacts with legislators which permitted 
an intelligent and friendly explanation of their oper- 
ations and their motives. That time is gone. Now, 
when legislation, which is definitely inimical to the 
best interests of life insurance as a private-enter- 
prise factor, is introduced or is in the making, the 
only real opposition is the intimate, local and on-the- 
ground knowledge of the smaller companies. 

In the South and Southwest, that is particularly 
true. It is so true that when the giant Eastern com- 
panies desire something done below the Mason- 
Dixon Line, which will offset adverse radicals and 
pave the way for better service to the American 
public in the American way, they, perforce, turn to 
the top executives of local companies. If they at- 
tempt to do anything in their own names, they 
already find themselves tarred with the brush of 
rooted and carping public opinion. Certainly! There 
is no sense in it, but there it is, and it must be faced. 

The resentment of a definite section of the public 
—inflamed by radicals who still profess to be citizens 
of an American democracy—is easily kindled against 
any “giant organization.” Provided, of course, that 
such organization does not deal in luxuries. The love 


A S the threat of another Federal “investigation’ 


of the American public for its “luxury businesses” 
is something that even politicians do not dare to 
tamper with, or really hold up to Federal “investiga- 
tion” in any genuine sense. 

However, the life insurance business is something 
else. It represents billions of investment assets 
which continuously irritate those who would take 
over the economy of the nation. In this country, the 
obvious method toward control is to get hold of the 
financial strength of the nation. In other words, get 
hold of the essence of America’s greatness — the 
product of the men and women who believe that the 
individual is greater than the State. 

The radical element in the United States are by 
no means unaware of the “paths to glory.” There- 
fore, the private life insurance business looms large 
in their calculations. Against them, the giant life 
companies can avail little. It is the smaller life 
companies to which the institution must look for 
defense against inimical legislative attack. They 
are the ones who know their own localities; who 
know the local problems; who know the Congress- 
men and Senators since the days before those func- 
tionaries became “name copy” for newspaper col- 
umnists. 

If there ever was an era when a few Eastern ex- 
ecutives felt a “holier-than-thou” attitude toward 
the smaller life insurance companies in the “Hinter- 
lands,” that era ended many years back. Let it be 
said to the credit of the top Eastern executives today 
that they are fully aware that the “Hinterlands” of 
yesterday may well be the only real defense of Amer- 
ican democracy against such ideologies as would 
tend to undermine our way of life. 

The smaller life insurance companies of the Mid- 
west, the South and the Southwest are a defense 
factor of cumulative importance which the business 
cannot, and must not, ignore if it is to endure as an 
evidence of what private enterprise can accomplish. 
And this is worth consideration. Privately-operated 
life insurance companies have done more practical 
good for the people of the United States than all the 
governments and Federal administrations which 
America has witnessed since the Declaration of 
Independence! 





SONOS AE NEM 


materials, were aided by an increase 
in freight rates granted by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
Due to this increase and the high 
level of business activity the rail- 
roads had a rather successful year. 

With business activity at a high 
level and with commodity prices rel- 
atively high, it has been necessary 
for many industrial companies to 
borrow more money for the purpose 
of constructing new buildings, buy- 
ing new machinery, and replacing 
obsolete equipment. To meet these 
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capital requirements many concerns 
have issued bonds that were suit- 
able and attractive for the invest- 
ment of life insurance funds. 

The public utility industry, more 
than any other, has been faced with 
the necessity of constructing huge 
additions to its plants. This neces- 
sity has arisen partly because of the 
natural growth of the country and 
the increased use of electrical ap- 
pliances, and also because of the 
postponement of needed construc- 
tion during the war years. 


Peter M. Fraser 


Peter M. Fraser, president of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, Hart- 
ford, began his annual report with 
a most discerning comment on the 
force of life insurance in the pres- 
ent economy. He said: 

Life insurance occupies an im- 
portant position in our national 
economy and its operations are con- 
siderably affected by current eco- 
nomic conditions. 


Although, in general, business 
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activity continued at a high level 
during 1948, there were some im- 
portant changes in trends during 
the year. The curve of business 
activity which had been moving up- 
ward during 1946 and 1947 reached 
a post-war peak early in 1948 and 
continued for the balance of the 
vear close to that level. As evi- 
denced by the availability of many 
articles needed for the home, pro- 
duction in various consumer lines 
had about caught up with the back- 
log occasioned by war shortages. 
However, the continuing strong de- 
mand for durable goods was suffi- 
cient to maintain a very high stand- 
ard of business activity during the 
year, with corresponding high levels 
of employment and personal income. 
A similar situation exists as 
regards the general price situation. 
The wholesale price of farm prod- 
ucts has tended to decrease for some 
months and that trend is now being 
reflected to a moderate extent in 
grocery bills. Other living costs, 
however, show very little change. 


In many respects, conditions in 
this country during the years fol- 
lowing the last World War have 
been quite similar to conditions 
which existed in the corresponding 
period following World War I. 

Reflecting conditions which ex- 
isted, life insurance in the United 
States experienced another very ac- 
tive and successful year. In spite 
of the strain on incomes occasioned 
by the combination of high income 
taxes and the increased cost of liv- 
ing, a large volume of life insurance 
continues to be applied for by both 
new and old policyholders. There 
are many reasons for this but the 
following is probably the most im- 
portant: A realization by many 
individuals previously insured that 
their insurance programs are in- 
adequate under present-day condi- 
tions. In the average family the 
margin of income available for in- 
vestment is still critical and the 


average family head had no alter- 
native but to make maximum use 
of life insurance to provide a sub- 


stitute source of income for his 
family in event of his premature 
death and, at the same time, 
through the pension power of life 
insurance, to provide an income for 
himself should he survive. 

Life insurance in force on the 
lives of approximately seventy-eight 
million United States policyholders 
increased during the year to ap- 
proximately $201,000,000,000. Al- 
though this amount may seem large, 
it is the equivalent of less than one 
year’s national income at the cur- 
rent rate and represents an average 
coverage per policyholder of less 
than $2,600. Statistics such as these 
indicate a need for further exten- 
sion of life insurance service. 

It is a well-recognized fact that 
life insurance is money for future 
delivery. Obviously, the money 
must first be accumulated or there 
can be no fulfillment of purpose—no 
day of delivery. Although many 
people realize their need for life 
insurance and appreciate its value, 
few seek life insurance of their own 





Some of the directors and members of the medical advisory council at the annual meeting of the 
Life Insurance Medical Research Fund, hear M. Albert Linton, chairman of the fund and president of 
the Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, report on this year’s $680,000 awards for research on diseases 
of the heart and arteries. Pictured above, left to right, are: 

Leigh Creuss, secretary of the fund and vice-president, Mutual Life, New York; Dr. J. M. Livingston, 
medical director, Mutual Life of Canada, Waterloo, Ont.; George Willard Smith, president, New England 
Mutual, Boston; Francis V. Keesling, president, West Coast Life, San Francisco; Dr. Henry B. Kirkland, 
medical director, Prudential, Newark; W. E. Bixby, president, Kansas State Life, Kansas City; Dr. 
Francis G. Blake, chairman of the fund’s advisory council and professor of medicine, Yale University; Mr. 
Linton; T. A. Phillips, chairman of the board, Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul; Dr. William Bolt, chief 
medical director, New York Life, New York City; Dr. C. N. H. Long, dean of Yale University, School of 
Medicine; Dr. Robert F. Loeb, Bard professor of medicine, Columbia University, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons; Dr. Karl W. Anderson, medical director, Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis; and 


Dr. Francis R. Dieuaide, scientific director of the fund, New York City. 
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accord. Life insurance must be sold 
and actual experience has demon- 
strated that, were it not for the 
strong and well-qualified field or- 
ganizations maintained by the com- 
panies, insurance in force and bene- 
fits accruing to policyholders and 
beneficiaries would be very much 
less than they are. 


W. C. McCord 


W. C. McCord, president of the 
Southland Life of Dallas, Texas, 
stressed the peculiarly Texan ac- 
tivities of his company. Mr. Mc- 
Cord said: 

Since 1908, Southland Life had 
the opportunity of being of service 
to Texas citizens, and is glad that 
it is numbered among the life in- 
surance companies which make 
Dallas the fourth largest insurance 
center of the United States. While 
it is impossible to foresee exact 
business conditions in the future, 
we are confident that sound plan- 
ning and continued cooperative ser- 
vice to the insuring public of Texas 
will further improve the service we 
can render and thus guarantee prog- 
ress comparable to that made dur- 
ing the past years. 

Southland Life now has over 
$275,000,000 of insurance in force 
and assets amounting to over $72,- 
750,000. 


Roy Tuchbreiter 


Roy Tuchbreiter, president of the 
Continental Companies of Chicago, 
points with pride to the attainment 
of one billion dollars of life insur- 
ance outstanding by the Continental 
Assurance Company which becomes 
the 25th largest American company 
in this respect. He notes that each 
company in the group had, in 1948, 
the greatest income in its history. 
On the national economy, Mr. Tuch- 
breiter says: 

The Continental Assurance Com- 
pany has now achieved the distinc- 
tion of passing the billion dollar 
mark in life insurance in force and 
of becoming the 25th largest Amer- 
ican company in amount of insur- 
ance in force out of the more than 
400 legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies incorporated in the United 
States. 

The insurance business has en- 
deavored to combat the effects of 
inflation in every possible way so as 
to assure lowest possible costs to the 
insuring public and a strong finan- 
cial position designed to provide the 
necessary bulwark against such 
problems as may arise in the future. 
The maintenance of high efficiency 
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HUNT 


W. E. Bixby 


URING 1949, we can expect to 

see real evidence of the level- 
ing off of our national economy 
that people of this country have 
been looking forward to for some 
time. 

There will be no depression in 
1949. I find, in traveling about the 
country, few who would commit 
themselves beyond the coming 
year but none who are doubtful 
about this year. 

Prices are leveling off, it is true, 
but they are leveling to a plateau 
and, unless greatly disturbed by 
outside and unforeseeable influ- 
ences, will afford a much better 
balanced economy. 

There will be changes and 
dislocations as the pattern of pro- 
duction shifts but any serious 
depression should be warded off 
by continuing consumer demands 
supplemented by subsidies, farm 
parity, the European rehabilita- 
tion program and the military 
program. 

Business conditions we have 
seen in the first two months of 
1949 are substantial evidence to 
support these views. Unquestion- 
ably, we already have a definite 
trend from a seller’s to a buyer’s 
market. 

The buying of new life insur- 
ance will, of course, reflect gen- 
eral trends—the capacity to buy 
is always a major consideration. 
This means that the life insurance 
agent must be well informed and 
must devote more effort to meet 
competition from other lines. 

Regardless of trends, however, 
there exists an enormous need for 
life insurance among the people 
of this country, who seek to pro- 
vide their own and their families’ 
financial security on a voluntary 
plan. Although the financial secu- 
rity provided by this nation’s life 
insurance industry is unequaled 
elsewhere, it amounts to an aver- 
age of only $5,700 per family or, 
at best, only $6,500 per insured 
family. Until this protection has 
grown to cover a much longer 
span of income replacement, the 
purchase of life insurance will 
continue at comparable levels. 
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underwriting and investment pojj mull 


cies remains the fundamental obj 
tive of the Continental Compania 
at all times. | 


Alexander O. Benz 


In 1948, in the face of high jy 
ing costs, the people of the Unitej 
States made another tremendoy 






advance toward their goal of pei 


sonal security for the future } 
buying life insurance amounting td 
$22,700,000,000, bringing the total 
amount of life insurance in fore 
to over $200,000,000,000. This wil. 
ingness of millions of people ty 
deny themselves present pleasuy 
for the sake of security and futu 


benefit for their families and then} § 


selves is a clear indication that our 
country has not abandoned the idy 


of individual provision for the fu i 


ture in favor of a paternal gover 
ment attempting to 
needs from the cradle to the grav 

The impressive record made by 
the Aid Association for Lutheran 
in 1948 was the result of sever 
factors. To a large extent, it m 
flected conditions in the nati 
which included the highest peace 
time national income on record, aml 
a high volume of liquid savings ij 
the hands of potential purchaser 
of life insurance. However, a larg 
measure of the credit for our assq 
ciation’s most gratifying rate « 
growth must be given to the fiel 
representatives and to the manage 
ment of the agency and sales & 
partment. 


Both, from the standpoint « ir 


financial strength and of a we 


trained producing and service 0 * 


ganization, the Aid Association 
faces 1949 in the strongest positia 
it has ever enjoyed. I feel confides 
that 1949 will be another recor 
year for life insurance sales, but! 
am inclined to believe that prodtj 
cers will have to work harder ! 
equal the results of their past year 
efforts. 


Charles H. Taylor 


It is recognized that a broad a4 


justment of the country’s economy 
is under way and that we are no 
facing a natural recession in gros 
volume of business from the peas 
made necessary by war and pos 
war civilian shortages. Howevel 
it seems evident that the manage 
of business are doing a nice job! 
planning to meet efficiently thes 
natural economic changes 4! 
shortly the country’s economy wil 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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a bright view of the future 
employment possibilities for 
life insurance agents. 

iv This outlook is stated by two 
Federal agencies—the Department 
of Labor and the Veterans Admin- 
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, some 280 different occupations, in- 
,) cluding life insurance agents and 
underwriters. 

“The long run trend in employ- 

ment is upward,” the report of the 
yf two agencies says in discussing 
»| the occupational outlook for life 
insurance agents. “There will be 
several thousand opportunities 
each year for experienced and in- 
experienced men, and some open- 
| ings for women.” 
., Although employment in the life 
insurance field is higher now than 
before the war, the report points 
out that additional workers are 
continuing to enter the field. 

“General agents rarely turn 
down qualified applicants, and few 
States are attempting to restrict 
.. the number of agents,” the Govern- 
ment observes, adding that “the 
ease with which people can enter 
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always keen.” 
Generally, it takes five years or 
even longer for an agent to estab- 
jis himself firmly, the report 
points out. But it notes that many 
companies which write ordinary 
insurance now give new agents 
financial assistance during the ap- 
prenticeship period, and that all 
industrial agents receive a salary 
from the start. 
And a note of caution is sounded 
by the two agencies in observing 
that many ordinary agents are 
forced out of business because of 
low earnings, particularly during 
the first year or two. 
“The number of _ successful 
agents in business has so far had 
an upward trend and will probably 
continue to increase,” the report 
Says. “Because of the expected 
growth in insurance activity and 


‘| other factors, the chances of suc- 










"| cessful employment as an agent 


are likely to improve in the long 


*) run.” 


The report does not cite any par- 
ticular geographic area as being 


} extremely favorable in the near 


future, but it observes that the 


} South—and particularly Texas— 
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will be promising in the years 
ahead. 


Investment Study Slated 


ENATOR O’Mahoney’s investi- 
gation of “problems of invest- 

ment” is slated to give much atten- 
tion to life insurance company 
operations. 

But the probe now being organ- 
ized by the Wyoming Democrat 
who heads the Senate-House Eco- 
nomic Committee will be mild com- 
pared to that planned earlier by 
Representative Celler, New York 
Democrat, who heads the House 
Judiciary Committee. 

The O’Mahoney investigation 
will also include a study of unem- 
ployment, the position of low-in- 
come families, and the Federal 
Government’s credit and fiscal pol- 
icies. Officials ot insurance com- 








panies who come to Washington to 
testify at the hearings can expect 
a variety of questions covering 
the whole field of present-day 
economics. 

“If Congress desires to adopt a 
policy of promoting the develop- 
ment of private enterprise it is 
essential that it have all available 
facts about the circumstances 
which stimulate or discourage the 
investment of private capital,” Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney stated recently. 

Present plans of the committee 
call for opening presentations by 
President Truman’s Council of 
Economic Advisers. The council 
would take the first few days to 
explain the sources and uses of 
investment funds and how these 
funds are being used to sustain 
a high level of employment. 

Representatives from life insur- 
ance companies would follow the 
council. Together with officials 
of investment institutions, they 
would explain their investment 
operations and show in some de- 
tail just how policyholders’ funds 
are spent. 

The third and final phase of the 
public hearings is to consist of a 
week or more of round-table dis- 
cussion. Witnesses will include 
representatives from life insur- 
ance companies, from large and 
small business, from agriculture, 
and from several departments and 
agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The round table phase, inciden- 
tally, is a pet idea of Senator 
O’Mahoney’s. He tried it success- 
fully early this year in his public 
hearings on the economic pro- 
posals presented in President Tru- 
man’s State of the Union message. 
The theory is that participants will 
volunteer much more information 
in group discussion than they 
would as individual witnesses. 
Senator O’Mahoney, who prides 
himself on a keen sense of public 
relations, wonders why he had not 
thought of the idea earlier. 

Here is the lineup for the Sen- 
ate-House Economic Committee 
this year: Senator O’Mahoney, 
chairman; Representative Hart 
(Democrat, New Jersey), vice 
chairman; Senator Myers (Demo- 
crat, Pennsylvania); Senator 
Sparkman (Democrat, Alabama); 
Senator Douglas (Democrat, Illi- 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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Josephson 
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| SUPPOSE eavesdropping is a form of sin, and like the othe! 

forms, it sometimes pays a dividend, not guaranteed of course ( 
but based on the 1949 formula, at least reasonably attractive. Th! 
other day I overheard a conversation, obviously not meant for m 
ears, and while I was completely aware of my bad manners ani) 
therefore suffered the customary pangs of bad conscience, I wal 
rewarded to a degree that more than balanced the scales. 


Two members of the board that controls the destiny of the local 
underwriters’ association were discussing a motion that had recently 
been overwhelmingly defeated. The motion was to the effect that al 
meeting be held, open to members and non-members alike, for the 
general purpose of exposing the facts of agents’ compensation ani 
the specific purpose of acquainting agents with the exact provisions 
of a number of different contracts, particularly the half-dozen mos 
attractive and the half-dozen least attractive. The motion received 
only the vote of its sponsor. The nine others voted “Nay.” 


I was not particularly interested in the motion or in the fac 
that it was defeated. My interest centered on the reason for the 
negative votes. I overheard that the argument that swayed the voters 
was that publicizing the facts would be a disastrous thing for the 
companies with unattractive contracts, since their agents would 
resign and sign up with the companies treating their field forces 
more generously. 


Those of you—if any—who are more or less regular readers of 
this column, know that I am allergic to this kind of reasoning. It 
produces a strange type of goose-pimple for which the only cure js 
loss of memory. Nevertheless, I feel unaccountably kindly toward 
those who believe the spotlight should be turned on nothing short 
of nobility and I offer them the following suggestions: 


(1) Publication of dividend payments, both past and present, 
should be discontinued Pronto, lest the leading companies swipe al! 
the agents. 

(2) Policy contracts should not be exposed to prying eyes for 
the same reason. 


(3) No General Agent or Manager should be allowed to make 4 
speech, write an article, or even appear in public. 


(4) Home office officials should be forced to don whiskers and 
sun glasses whenever they leave their buildings. 


(5) A ban should immediately be placed on all publications tha‘ 
mention the names of life insurance companies, and all books and 
magazines previously published that indulge in this nefarious prac 
tice should be relegated immediately to the nearest bonfire. 





(6) Agents and brokers should be limited to the company with 
which they signed their first contract, since if they are allowed to 
place so much as one policy with another company, they would obvi- 
ously be exposed to knowledge that conceivably might be used for 
purposes of comparison. 


(7) Policy contracts should henceforth be printed in invisible 
ink so that even the policyholder won’t know what he has. This will 
eliminate the possibility of the agent learning something about his 
business from the public. 

(8) No new agents may be signed by any life insurance com- 
pany unless they are deaf, dumb and blind, and insensitive to touch 
south of the elbows. 


I am, of course, aware that there is great danger in making these 
suggestions. Some people might like them. 
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HE United States District 
T cous for the Western District 

of New York has handed down 
an interesting decision in the case 
of Theodore B. Drescher, plaintiff, 
vy. United States of America, de- 
fendant. The case related to the 
taxability of the premiums paid 
for single premium annuity poli- 
cies purchased by a corporation 
on the lives of five of its officers. 
The decision was dated January 
22, 1949. 

In 1936, 1937, 1939 and 1940, 
the Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
pany purchased single premium re- 
tirement annuity contracts on five 
of its officers, such contracts be- 
coming payable when the annui- 
tants reached the age of 65. In- 
cluded among these officers was 
one of the company’s vice-presi- 
dent’s, Theodore B. Drescher, the 
plaintiff, who was 46 years of age 
in 1939. 

The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue made no claim for taxes 
in 1936 and 1937, but assessed 
additional income taxes against 
the officers for the years 1939 and 
1940 based on the receipt of the 
premiums paid for the annuities. 
Mr. Drescher had not included as 
income in his tax returns the an- 
nuity premiums paid by the com- 
pany for the contracts issued on 
his life, but when the Commis- 
sioner assessed the additional 
taxes for 1939 and 1940, he paid 
the assessment and filed claims for 
refund, which the Commissioner 
rejected. In this case Mr. Drescher 
sues to recover the amounts so 
paid, 


Taxability of Annuity Contracts 

The decision of the District 
Court reads in part as follows: 

“The question is whether the 
annuity contracts were taxable as 
part of the plaintff’s gross income 
for the years 1939 and 1940. The 
resolution of the board of directors 
passed in 1936 authorizing the 
company expenditure for annuities 
for officers provided that the pro- 
posed retirement annuities would 
constitute ‘reasonable recognition 
of prior services rendered’ pursu- 
ant to ‘a plan to provide for the 
voluntary retirement, at the age 
of 65 years, of the five principal 
officers of the corporation who are 
now under that age.’ Compensa- 


tion of the plaintiff was not re- 
duced in either of the tax years 
because of the payment by the 
company of the single premium of 
$5,000 for each of the annuity con- 
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tracts, nor did the plaintiff have a 
right to elect to receive in cash the 
cost of the annuities. The con- 
tracts have not been delivered to 
the plaintiff but remain in the pos- 
session of the company, and it is 
not intended that they be delivered 
until the plaintiff reaches the age 
of 65. The contracts and any pay- 
ments thereunder are expressly 
non-assignable. They have no loan 
value and no cash surrender value. 

“Being non-assignable and being 
retained by the company, the con- 
tracts had no disposal value in the 
hands of the taxpayer. He received 
no actual economic benefit from 
the purchase of the contracts in 
the tax years in question. In as- 
sessing the deficiency for the years 
1939 and 1940, the Commissioner 
asserted, contrary to the fact, that 
the taxpayer ‘received’ the annuity 
contracts from the company. The 
taxpayer was notified that his 
gross income had been increased 
‘to reflect the receipt of such con- 
tract.’ But even if the contracts 
had been received by the taxpayer, 
there was still lacking the element 
of assignability.” 


Cases Distinguished 


The Government cites Commis- 
sioner v. Smith, 324 U. S. 177. In 
that case, the taxpayer received 
from his employer an option to 


purchase from the employer stock 
of another corporation at a price 
not less than the then value of the 
stock. In later tax years, the tax- 
payer exercised the option, receiv- 
ing stock the market value of 
which was greater than the option 
price. The difference between the 
market value of the stock and the 
option price was held to be com- 
pensation for services, taxable as 
income in the years when he re- 
ceived the stock. There can be no 
doubt that there the taxpayer re- 
ceived a present economic benefit. 
In his hands it unquestionably had 
disposal value measurable by what 
he could have realized in profit by 
disposing of the stock. The Gov- 
ernment relies in part on Ward v. 
Commissioner, 159 Fed. (2d) 502. 
In that case, taxability of the an- 
nuity contract was upheld because 
the contract was assignable. There 
the taxpayer was “legally free to 
dispose of it as he could, and 
as he desired, unrestricted by any 
enforceable right to control his 
action in that regard.” Moreover, 
the policy was delivered to the tax- 
payer “and unconditionally placed 
at his disposal.” He was held to be 
taxable for the “then assignable 
value of the policy.” 

In the Ward case the court cited 
with approval Oberwinder v. Com- 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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Past presidents of the NALU as they sang “Auld Lang Syne.” Left 
to right, they are: Charles J. Zimmerman, Agency Management Asso- 
ciation; C. Vivien Anderson, Provident Mutual, Cincinnati; Julian 
S. Myrick, Mutual Life; Lester O. Schriver, Aetna Life, Peoria; 
O. Sam Cummings, Kansas City Life, Dallas; Grant L. Taggart, 
California-Western States Life, Cowley, Wyo.; and Philip B. Hobbs 


Equitable Society, Chicago. 
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NALU 
YEAR 


MEETING 


LMOST with a snarl, the Na- 
tional Association of Life 
Underwriters — holding its 

mid-year meeting at the Flamingo 
Hotel in Miami Beach, Fla.— 
denied (a) the allegation that it 
was a “labor organization” and (b) 
the charge that it was a “company 
union.” 

Last September, the NALU was 
charged—in Atlanta, Ga.— with 
being a “labor organization within 
the meaning of the Labor Rela- 
tions Act.” Some 200 companies 
were also charged with the allega- 
tion that they were committing an 
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“unfair labor practice” by domina- 
tion of the NALU. To members of 
the NALU (who have often fought 
the companies on compensation, re- 
newals, branch-offices and a host of 
other points) that should be news. 
It was, and is. For that reason, if 
for no other, the mid-year meeting 
of the NALU in Miami Beach is- 
sued a statement, signed by Presi- 
dent Clifford H. Orr and supported 
by the trustees and the national 
council, which categorically denied 
the charges filed in Atlanta. A copy 
of that statement, in full, will be 
found in these columns. 


By W Eugene 


| aw 


Field Editor 
The Spectator 


In addition, the mid-year sessions 
of the NALU considered some 30 
committee reports—many of them 
of importance to the entire business 
of life underwriting in the United 
States. (These are summarized on 
page 30.) A whole week of gather- 
ings of the trustees and the nation- 
al council wound up with a sales 
congress sponsored by the Miami 
Association of Life Underwriters 
and the Florida State Association 
of Life Underwriters. The presi- 
dent of the former, Birger M. Sal- 
berg, presided over the congress in 
the morning of the final day of the 
NALU session, with L. E. Me- 
Cutchin, president of the Florida 
association, handling the luncheon 
gathering, and R. W. De Pau pre- 
siding in the afternoon. 

Stricken by pleurisy, Cliff Orr, 
president of the NALU, was forced 
to enter a hospital on the first day 
of the mid-year meeting and his 
activities throughout the entire 
week of March 21-26 were taken 
over by Judd C. Benson, vice-presi- 
dent of the association. 


Insurance Commissioner’s Views 


A definite highlight of the NALU 
gathering was the talk made by 
J. Edwin Larson, State treasurer 
and insurance commissioner of 
Florida, and president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. Referring to the 
S-EUA decision that insurance is 
inter-State commerce, and to the 
impact of Public Law 15, Commis- 
sioner Larson stated: “Here and 
now I aver that neither the Com- 
sioners nor the companies can be 
criticized for failing to recognize 
the problem and urge its solution.” 

Asserting that leaders of the 
business will be looking toward 
Washington, D. C., more than ever 
this year, Commissioner Larson 
stated that the Federal goverment 
—as of July 1, 1948—has four dis- 
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tinct interests insurancewise. These 
are, he said (a) as a regulator of 
interstate commerce; (b) as a pur- 
chaser of insurance, or a payer of 
insurance premiums for contractors 
from whom it purchases supplies; 
(c) as a money-lender, sometimes 
in competition with private outlets; 
(d) as a regulator of the currency 
and monetary system of the coun- 
try through its fiscal procedure. 

Abuses in mail-order selling of 
insurance policies were castigated 
by Mr. Larson who noted that the 
problem is being attacked by the 
Federal Trade Commission with the 
cooperation of the various State 
insurance departments. He ad- 
mitted, however, that the model bill 
which was devised by the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners to curb this evil, unfortun- 
ately, was “not widely adopted.” 
Despite this, he averred, correction 
of the abuses is in the immediate 
foreground of insurance advance- 
ment. 

Insurance, said Mr. Larson, will 
watch the expansion program for 
Federal old-age and survivorship 
benefits, unemployment compensa- 
tion, public assistance, and demands 
for federalization of employment 
service with much interest, as well 
as compulsory plans for free medi- 
cal care and cash sickness benefits. 
He told the NALU that “Your sta- 
tus as life insurance underwriters 
under the Social Security Act will 
probably be settled once and for 
all.” Mr. Larson observed that 
Treasury control of interest rates 
and the Federal Reserve Board 
bond-price support program will de- 
serve the study of insurance men 
everywhere. 

As to mere bigness of life insur- 
ance companies, Commissioner Lar- 
son said that the House Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, in Decem- 
ber of 1948, asked Congress to 
direct the FTC to make an “investi- 
gation” of this matter. Significant- 
ly, he commented: “Just what the 
outcome of this investigation might 
be, no one can predict.” 

With regard to the Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell proposals for a program 
of “give everything free, in the way 
of disability, health and other bene- 
fits,” Commissioner Larson said: 
“This bill is based neither upon 
experience nor practical considera- 
tions, in my opinion, but rather 
upon the hope that compulsory in- 
Surance can correct all of the de- 
fects and the shortcomings of the 


present inadequate system.” He 
amplified this by saying: “I be- 
lieve we are all pretty well agreed 
that the best and most practical 
method for distributing medical 
and hospital care is through pre- 
paid insurance, either voluntary or 
compulsory, but, before either plan 
can be really effective, considerable 
ground work must be accom- 
plished.” The commissioner com- 
mented: “If the American people 
decide that voluntary plans are not 
growing rapidly enough, and that 
some sort of compulsory plan is 
necessary, there may be ways of 
working it out which would be free 
from the objections of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill. I believe we 
should bear in mind that it is im- 
perative, in order to prevent an un- 
wieldy bureaucracy, and to provide 
for divergent conditions in different 
localities and different States, that 
local controls through the States be 
maintained. The Federal govern- 
ment will have enough to do if it 
sets standards and provides funds. 
It should not seek administrative 
control.” 

On the same program with Com- 
missioner Larson was Pat Murphy, 
insurance commissioner of South 
Carolina, who hoped that the good 
agents in every State would cooper- 
ate with their insurance commis- 
sioners in the control of those rela- 
tively few agents who seek to take 
advantage of clients and of com- 


petitors. Mr. Murphy urged the 
leading agents to contact their in- 
surance commissioners in person 
with a view toward correction of 
abuses in the business. 


Social Security 


Earlier in the sessions, Judd C. 
Benson, vice-president of the 
NALU, came up with a statement— 
regarding H.R. 2892 of the Public 
Welfare Act of 1949—to the Wash- 
ington Committee On Ways and 
Means. Limited, now, to comment 
on H.R. 2892, the statement re- 
quested an opportunity to comment 
later on proposals to amend Title II 
of the Act. Stressing the fact that 
the Social Security Act of 1935, as 
amended, was designed to estab- 
lish a “subsistence level” of bene- 
fits rather than a “minimum stand- 
ard of economic security,” the 
statement said: “We believe this to 
be a great fundamental concept 
which Congress must continue to 
keep in mind.” Somewhat causti- 
cally, the statement commented 
that “Even in England, where ex- 
tension of social security systems 
has reached a point where it en- 
dangers the economy and integrity 
of that nation, the leading pro- 
ponents have never suggested a 
level of benefits above the subsis- 
tence level.’ 

Temporary disability benefits, 
said the statement, should, if 
adopted, be applicable to all citizens 





Renewing a friendship of long standing are J. Edward Larson, 
State treasurer and insurance commisioner of Florida and president 
of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners, and W. 
Eugene Roesch, field editor of The Spectator. 
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and not confined to those covered 
under Title II. Although the ex- 
perience of commercial life insur- 
ance companies shows that such 
benefits can lend themselves to 
proper underwriting plans, never- 
theless, costs are high and adminis- 
trative procedure to prevent abuse 
must be extensive and, therefore, 
very expensive. 

(a) Such benefits must be classed 
as “experimental.” 

(b) Due to the fact that the 
worker’s contribution for OASI is 
designated a tax and deducted from 


payroll, workers look upon those 
benefits as “contractual rights.” One 
of the pamphlets published by the 
Federal Security Agency states 
“Wilbur has a right to Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance because he has 
earned it!” So long as such bene- 
fits have any experimental project 
they should never be placed where 
they will be regarded as contractual 
rights; otherwise, if the govern- 
ment found it had a “lion by the 
tail” it would never in time of stress 
be able to retreat from such an ex- 
perimental step. 





Pictured above, left to right, are: J. R. Wilson, Atlanta, Ga., at- 
torney; Charles Hallett, attorney for the NALU ; and Harry Gardiner, 


treasurer of the NALU. 





At far left is Walter Saitta, vice-president of the Peninsular Life 


of Jacksonville. 


At far right is R. B. “Tilly” Walker of the New 


York Life at Hollywood, Fla., and national committeeman from Flor- 
ida to the NALU. With them are their guests at the Flamingo Hotel 


on Miami Beach. 
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(c) The same reasoning applig; 
to any introduction of total and per. 
manent disability benefits. Theg 
are a hazard unrelated to age and 
conditions of employment. Sus. 
tained as they are without regarj 
to category, they neither lend them. 
selves properly to treatment under 
Title II nor can the financial anj 
medical requirements of citizens 
sustaining disabilities lend them. 


selves to treatment by a rigid bene. | 


fit formula. One totally and perma. 





nently disabled individual might re. | 


quire expensive hospital and medi- 


cal care. Another similarly classed | 


might need only rehabilitation. 
(d) We point out to the con- 
mittee, further, the amazing and 


alarming correlation between the! 


economic funds of the country and 
the incidence of total and perma- 
nent disability. The commercial 
life insurance companies learned to 
their sorrow that in times of busi- 
ness recession or depressions, the 
incidence of total and permanent 
disability in quite alarming. 


Sales Congress 


The all-day sales congress, which 
concluded the mid-year meeting of 
the NALU, held a wealth of pro- 
gram material besides the talks of 
Insurance Commissioner J. Edwin 
Larson of Florida and Insurance 
Commissioner Pat Murphy of South 
Carolina. 

In fact, the closing speaker of the 
congress was one of the most in- 
pressive. He was William J. Han- 
rick, CLU, agency vice-president of 
the Gulf Life of. Jacksonville, who 
said that successful agents begin 
by asking themselves: “What do we 
want out of life, and what are we 
willing to pay for it?” Asserting 
that the agency system is the only 
way to merchandise life insurance, 
Mr. Hamrick pointed out that the 
life insurance agent has many ad- 
vantages. His business is not sea- 
sonal. He can build security for 
himself at the same time he builds 
security for clients. He has a choice 
of clientele and of area of opera- 
tions. He can choose specialized 
ideas for specialized selling. He 
has neither an income ceiling nor 
an age-of-employment ceiling. He 
makes a worth-while contribution 
to the economic life of the nation, 
but “to be master of his job, he 
must first be its slave.” Also, he 
commented on involved approaches 
by saying that “Simple selling 
makes selling simple—and if you 
use high-pressure ideas you won't 
need high-pressure sales-methods.” 

Urging agents to prepare their 
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presentations, Mr. Hamrick said 
that “the boxer who is rough in 
training gets polished off in the 
ring. And the unprepared agent 
gets polished off in the interview!” 
To agents who lament a supposedly 
constricted market, he asserted 
that “People now being born will 
buy more life insurance than those 
who have already died would have.” 
In conclusion, he won tumultuous 
applause for this comment: “Sell- 
ing life insurance is like making 
love. You have to sit close, talk 
sweet and never take ‘no’ for an 
answer!” 


Debit Men Applauded 


Also on the sales-congress pro- 
gram was Cornie G. Scheid, New 
York Life agent at Cleveland, Ohio, 
with a‘“‘factual” presentation which 
includes, among other things, the 
“sowing” of real oats and wheat 
among the audience to impress them 
with the fact that if they sow oats 
they must expect oats, etc. Addi- 
tionally, he likes to make his audi- 
ence stand with bowed heads for a 
moment, “In sympathy for the 
wives of husbands who will die this 
year without anyone having sold 
them life insurance.” Cover the 
economic value of the prospect’s 
life, he urges life insurance agents, 
and always remember that “the 
function of your head is not merely 
to keep your ears apart.” He had 
one smart crack at the new Vet- 
erans Pension Bill: “If it goes 
through, you have your choice of 
paying $1 a day more every year to 
live in the United States, or going 
elsewhere to live—take your 
choice!” 

After Charles A. Morehead, tax 
consultant in Miami, had explained 
the intricacies of how tax-savings 
can be effected by the life under- 
writer who understands what is 
meant by the new “marital deduc- 
tion” clause, Leo G. Rapp, assis- 
tant district manager at Chicago 
for the Prudential of Newark, paid 
tribute to the men who sell indus- 
trial life insurance. He pointed out 
that over 25 per cent of all life in- 
surance in force is industrial] busi- 
ness and that the debit man is the 
real “bird dog” who finds the po- 
tential prospect and cultivates him 
into a buyer of ordinary life. Often, 
the debit man brings a client from 
“no insurance to a maximum of 
industrial” and then “graduates” 
him to a good ordinary policy. The 
debit man, said Mr. Rapp, pays, per- 
sonally, more death claims than any 
other type of agent; he is closer to 
the family; small homes are his 
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Charges Without on 


N Sept. 13, 1948, charges 
O were filed with the National 

Labor Relations Board at 
Atlanta, Ga., against some 200 life 
insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in the United States, alleging 
that the National Association of 
Life Underwriters is a labor or- 
ganization within the meaning of 
the Labor Relations Act. It was 
further charged that these com- 
panies were committing an unfair 
labor practice in dominating the 
NALU, directly and_ indirectly, 
through their company associa- 
tions—the American Life Conven- 
tion, the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, and the Life 
Insurance Agency Management 
Association. These charges assert, 
in effect, that the NALU is a 
“company union.” Copies of these 
charges were served upon the 
NALU. It is believed that the ma- 
jority of companies so charged 
denied these allegations. 

On Dec. 14, 1948, the Regional 
Board at Atlanta requested the 
NALU to furnish it with certain 
material and information regard- 
ing its activities and relations with 
the companies and company asso- 
ciations. A letter containing this 
material and information was de- 
livered personally by Executive 
Vice-President James E. Ruther- 
ford on Jan. 26, 1949, at which 
time he supplemented this infor- 
mation in an informal conference 
with the Regional Board. 

At this conference it became 
evident that the Regional Board 
was seriously considering the is- 
suance of a complaint, in its own 
name, in accordance with its pro- 
cedure, incorporating the charges. 
It was also evident that, if such 
a complaint was sustained, the 
effect upon the future course of 
the NALU would be of the utmost 
seriousness. 

Members of the NALU will un- 
doubtedly be surprised to learn 
that, under the broad interpreta- 
tion of our labor laws, the NALU 
can be forced to defend itself 
against allegations that it occu- 


pies a status contrary to its by- 
laws, contrary to its intentions 
during its long history, and con- 
trary to the goals to which they, 
as members of a professional asso- 
ciation, have so long devoted 
themselves. 

Nevertheless, the NALU is faced 
with such a reality—and the fur- 
ther fact that, if sustained, these 
allegations would result in an 
order which would completely dis- 
rupt the composition of its mem- 
bership and the pursuit of many 
of its most worthwhile activities. 

Confronted with the seriousness 
of these possibilities, and believ- 
ing that it would be ill-advised to 
proceed further without represen- 
tation by special counsel skilled 
in the practice of labor law, the 
executive committee of NALU re- 
tained the law firm of Wilson, 
Branch & Smith of Atlanta to rep- 
resent the interests of members of 
NALU and to contest the charges 
to the utmost. This action of the 
executive committee has been 
ratified by the board of trustees. 

In order that this special coun- 
sel might better appreciate the 
status and scope of activities of 
the NALU, Messrs. Wilson and 
Smith of that firm have been in 
attendance during the delibera- 
tions of the board of trustees, 
various NALU committees, and 
the National Council held during 
the mid-year meeting of the Na- 
tional association at Miami Beach, 
March 21-26, 1949. 

It is the belief of the board of 
trustees and the National Council 
that the charges are without foun- 
dation and should be contested to 
the utmost by every means pos- 
sible and that the membership 
should be kept fully advised of the 
progress of a matter so vital to 
their interests. 

It would appear that an attempt 
is being made to destroy the pro- 
fessional character of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
which has contributed so much to 
the development of the profes- 
sional status of the agent. 
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best centers-of-influence; and he 
practices the material religion that 
he preaches. The NALU, he con- 
cluded, must recognize the debit 
man’s value in the whole picture of 
life insurance production, and must 
also see him as a fine subject for 
new association memberships. 
During the mid-year sessions of 
the NALU, the organization had 
the friendly advice and counsel of 
Holgar Johnson, president of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, and 
Charles Zimmerman of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation. In addition, there were 
gatherings of the women producers, 


and of the men’s Million Dollar 
Round Table. Entertainment facili- 
ties were lavish for some 500 guests 
and their wives, and comprehensive 
publicity and photo campaigns were 
carried out during the sessions by 
Jane Goodchild, publicity director 
for the Flamingo Hotel at Miami 
Beach. Miss Goodchild, incidentally, 
was formerly connected with the 
LIAMA and thus understood the 
special requirements of life insur- 
ance producers as regards news- 
paper publicity. She will soon han- 
dle publicity during the coming 
meeting of the Life Insurers Con- 
ference at Boca Raton. 
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HE committee meetings held 

at the mid-year meeting of the 

National Association of Life 
Underwriters in Miami teemed 
with interesting problems and 
evoked a lively ping-ponging of 
ideas and views. Discussions of 
the principal reports spilled over 
into the lobby, throughout the 
hotel and on to the beaches and 
promenades. Highlights from these 
reports will be of interest to every 
reader of The Spectator. 


Agents Compensation 
Retains Interest Appeal 


A high rate of interest-appeal 
was retained by the subject of 
compensation for life insurance 
agents as revealed in the report of 
the committee on compensation. 
Well to the fore was Section 213 
of the New York Insurance Law 
which controls agents’ compensa- 
tion for all companies doing busi- 
ness in New York. Because of the 
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Appleton Rule in New York, whic 
gives that State extraterritoyj, 
jurisdiction over companies | 
censed therein but domiciled els, 
where, the impact of Section 2 


goes far beyond the borders of ti 


Empire State. In fact, the cop, 
mittee on compensation frank 
said: “It is recognized that thi 
New York standard has indirect) 
through competition or otherwiy 
affected the remuneration 
agents throughout the country, 
Continued study by the NALWU ¢/ 
New York’s Section 213 is ver 
much in the offing. | 
The committee on compensation 
of which H. Cochran Fishe 
CLU, is chairman, emphasized thy 
professional status of life unde 
writers in the mind of the publi 
today and expressed itself , 
firmly adhering to the principle 
of compensation, which were firs 
brought before the midyear mee 
ing in Louisville in March ¢ 
1948 and later amended at th 
annual convention in St. Louis jr 
October of that year. These prip. 
ciples cover the NALU aittitué 
with regard to first and renewa 
commissions, service fees, require 
ments for vesting renewals, col 
lection fees, group coverages, re 
tirement pensions and compens- 
tion for new agents. With regari 
to the status of agents, the com 
mittee said: “To be a successful 
agent in the modern era involve 
extensive training and study” ani 
no agent can maintain his plac 
or improve his position without: 
never-ending process of educs 
tion. The committee also paid high 
tribute to the work done alon 
educational lines by Gordon D 
McKinney, actuary of the NALU 


Quality Business Brings 
National Quality Awards 


High quality business (that is, 
business with a high persistent 
ratio) is needed to win Nationa 
Quality Awards. That was tht 
general tone of the report of th 
committee on conservation. 

The committee, of which Rich 
ard E. Imig is chairman, was } 
no means content with a mere er 
pression of attitude, however, bu! 
recommended (1) the inauguratio 
of a new, three-colored Qualit 
Award certificate and (2) that the 
present persistency requiremet! 
under the basis of qualification b 
revised. It was recommended tha 
an applicant for the award shoult 
have a persistency record suc’ 
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Enjoying a game of shuffle-board are: David B. Fluegelman, CLU, 
chairman of the committee of field practices of the NALU; Clancy D. 
Connell, general agent of the Provident Mutual Life and past pres- 
ident of the NALU; and Julian S. Myrick, retired vice-president of 
the Mutual Life of New York and former president of the NALU. 


that at least 90 per cent—either 
by number of lives or amount, 
whichever is higher—of the ordi- 
nary business paid for in any one 
calendar year is still in force at 
the end of the following year, 
which shall be the year of the 
award. Thus, 90 per cent of 1948 
business must be in force at the 
end of 1949 when applying for the 
award in 1950. 

The committee expects that 
some 10,000 agents will receive 
the 1949 National Quality Award 
and went on record to the effect 
that the whole award movement 
should be stimulated so that all 
possible life insurance will remain 
in full force and standing. The 
awards, this year, will probably 
be presented at June meetings of 
the various State associations. 


Federal Legislation 
Comes Under Review 


As might have been expected, 
the report of the committee on 
Federal law and legislation dealt 
mainly with H.R. 990. Originally 
introduced as H.R. 6712, this bill 
passed the House on June 19, 1948, 





but then died in the Senate and 
was reintroduced on Jan. 6, 1949, 
as H.R. 990. 

The committee, of which Judd 
C. Benson, vice-president of the 
NALU, is chairman, pointed out 
that many conferences have been 
held between life insurance men 
and the Joint Committee on Inter- 
nal Revenue Taxation in Washing- 
ton, D. C., but that “many changes 
in specific language may be ex- 
pected if H.R. 990 is considered by 
Congressional committees.” 

It was indicated, however, that 
“due to present uncertainty re- 
garding tax legislation in Con- 
gress” it is doubtful that either 
H.R. 990 or similar bills will be 
considered until late in the pres- 
ent session of the nation’s legisla- 
tors. At that time, the NALU com- 
mittee averred, it would advocate 
passage of items it had already 
approved in its report of Septem- 
ber, 1948. Important among these 
are: elimination of the premium 
payment test; change in the 
method of taxation of annuities; 
relief from tax on life insurance 
proceeds where there has been a 
transfer for a valuable considera- 
tion; and such statutory changes 
as may be recommended by the 





O. Sam Cummings, Kansas City Life, Dallas, an ex-president of the 
NALJU, plays shuffle-board with his wife. 
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committees on pension trust law 
and legislation and social security. 


Tax Evasion 
Sales Are Decried 


A few life insurance agents in 
different parts of the country have 
been inducing prospects to buy 10 
or 15 pay policies, lay down an 
initial premium and then borrow 
the remainder needed from a bank 
to complete premium payments. 
The apparent idea behind this is 
that income tax is saved through 
deducting the interest on the loan 
and on the amount gained through 
guaranteed increase of cash value, 
thus lowering the insurance cost. 

The committee on field practices 
decried this practice and com- 
mented that “such plans or other 
Similar plans which are straight 
tax-saving schemes do not react 
favorably on our _ professional 
standing. This type of selling soon 
attracts the attention of govern- 
ment authorities and this commit- 
tee fears that if life underwriters 
persist in sales of this type, fur- 
ther restrictive legislation harm- 
ful to millions of owners of life 
insurance may result.” 

The committee, of which David 
B. Fluegelman, CLU, is chairman, 
also stressed the need for abid- 
ing by the guiding principles in 
agency management and empha- 
sized the professional concept of 
life underwriting. Among other 
things it brought to the attention 
of the members was the need for 
uniformity in company forms 
needed for policy changes. A real 
problem in programming is the 
agent’s necessity for dealing with 
a number of companies in which 
the assured has individual poli- 
cies. Those companies all have 
separate forms. The committee 
feels that uniformity of forms 
would be a big help, particularly 
with regard to (1) change of name 
due to marriage; (2) change of 
beneficiary where no settlement 
option is involved; (3) for infor- 
mation on cash values, accumu- 
lated dividends, etc. This matter 
will be brought to the attention of 
the companies. 


Pension Trust Laws 
Await Interpretation 


In one of the most comprehen- 
sive reports submitted, the com- 
mittee on pension trust law and 
legislation reviewed the entire 
status of such legislation to date, 
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including results of conferences 
had with the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue as recently as February 
of this year. The current uncer- 
tainty as to what Congress will or 
will not do precludes hard and 
fast conclusions on present legal 
interpretations, admitted the com- 
mittee, but some items necessarily 
come to the fore. 

For instance, there may be a 
question as to whether Sections 
165 (a) or 23 (p) of the Internal 
Revenue Code were intended to 
cover pay-as-you-go pension plans 
and it is noted that Section 29.23 
(p)-1 of the new Regulations 
(T.D. 5666) seems to apply only to 
plans which defer the receipt of 
compensation. Furthermore, dis- 
tinctions may exist between the 
obligation of an employer and the 
obligation of a third party, such 
as an insurance company or 
trustee. 

With general regard to pension 
trust and annuity plans, the com- 
mittee, of which Alfred J. Ost- 
heimer, III, is chairman, felt that 
it is intended that plans be for- 
mally announced to employees 
prior to the end of the taxable 
year if a tax deduction is to be 
claimed for that year. This situa- 
tion would be the same regardless 
of whether the plan were contrib- 
utory or non-contributory. To get 
an income tax deduction under 
Section 23 (p), this requirement 
must be met for the taxable year 
when the plan becomes effective. 
At the latest conference held by 
members of the life insurance in- 
dustry—including NALU repre- 
sentatives—with the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, it was brought 
out that: 

a. That the Bureau expects to 
issue rulings to the effect that 
Regulations 111, Section 29.22 
(a)-3 will not be applicable hence- 
forth to group permanent insur- 
ance and that the Bureau would 
reserve to itself the right to deter- 
mine what is group permanent in- 
surance. 

b. That level premium group 
life insurance would not come 
under the regulations and all 
of the employer’s contributions, 
therefor, would constitute taxable 
income. 

ce. That (1) plans involving cu- 
mulative purchases of single pre- 
mium insurance with supplemen- 
tary term insurance, and (2) plans 
involving one-time purchases of 
single premium insurance replac- 
ing term insurance at retirement 


age might involve taxable income 
to the employees in several differ. 
ent ways. 

The bureau representatives indi- 
cated that one of the following 
would be applicable: 

(1) All the employer’s contri- 
butions, whether for paid-up in- 
surance or for term insurance, 
might be considered taxable in- 
come to the employees because 
the employer’s contributions 
throughout were in reality a 
part of a group permanent plan. 

(2) So long as the employees 
were covered by term insurance 
alone, the employer’s contribu- 
tion might be considered non- 
taxable to the employees but, as 
soon as any of the contributions 
for an employee were applied to 
the purchase of paid-up insur- 
ance, then the whole employer's 
contributions for him might be 
considered taxable income to the 
employee. 

(3) The term element of the 
employer’s contributions might 
be considered non-taxable to the 
employees but the part applied 
to purchase paid-up insurance 
might be considered taxable in- 
come to the employees. 

Group permanent contracts form- 
ing part of a pension plan meet- 
ing the requirements of Section 
165(a) were also mentioned. Bu- 
reau representatives pointed out 
that where such contracts are held 
by an exempt trust, the present 
Regulations (Section 29.165-6) call 
for taxing the employees on the 
term cost of current protection. 
They also acknowledged _ that 
where there is no trust, there 
would be, a fair argument for 
treating the insurance as excluded 
from the employee’s income as 
group life insurance on the term 
plan within the meaning of Sec- 


tion 29.22(a)-3 of the regulations. | 


Social Security 
Holds The Stage 


The following ten companies 
have recognized their fulltime 
agents as employees under the So- 
cial Security Act: Acacia Mutual, 
Commonwealth Life, Connecticut 
General, Home Life of New York, 
Monarch Life, New World Life, 
North Carolina Mutual, Provident 
of Bismarck, Security Mutual, 
State Farm Life and Sun Life of 
Canada. That was only a small 
part of the information contained 
in the record of the committee on 
social security. 
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The Union Central Life, Cincinnati, has appointed the Ralph H. 
Jones Company as its advertising agency. Shown together at the 
Union Central’s recent annual convention in San Antonio, where the 
appoin(ment was announced, are, left to right: James M. Nelson, vice- 
president of Ralph Jones; C. M. Robertson, Jr., president of Ralph 
Jones; Wendell F. Hanselman, vice-president and superintendent of 
agencies, Union Central Life; and Myron Jones, director of sales 


promotion, Union Central Life. 
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About 50 per cent of the NALU 
membership is already covered by 
Social Security. Specifically, the 
committee said: “It is believed 
that recognition of agents as em- 
ployees is being seriously consid- 
ered by many ordinary compa- 
nies.” It will be recalled that the 
NALU has already called upon the 
companies to recognize agents as 
employees in all cases except 
where the facts clearly indicate 
an independent contractor rela- 
tionship. 

The committee, of which.Simon 
D. Weissman, CLU, is chairman, 
affirmed continued approval of the 
principles contained in specific 
Social Security items already en- 
dorsed at the annual meeting last 
September. In addition, it under- 
took discussion of recommenda- 
tions which the trustees had dis- 
approved with regard to certain 
increases in primary benefits, in 
survivors’ benefits, in maximum 
benefits, in minimum primary 
benefits and in the contribution 
rate. The committee recommended 
approval of the principles con- 
tained in the foregoing, but with 
the following changes: (1) in- 
crease in primary benefits from 
the present formula of 40 per cent 
of the first $50 of average monthly 
wage and 10 per cent of the excess 
up to $200, to a formula of 60 per 
cent of the first $50 of average 
monthly wage and 15 per cent up 
to another $200; (2) current dis- 


approval of reductions from 65 to 
60 of the age at which women 
may qualify for primary wife’s, 
widow’s or parent’s benefit. Al- 
though such a reduction may be 
desirable in theory, the cost would 
be excessive since estimates run in 
the neighborhood of one billion 
dollars a year. 

It will be recalled that in Feb- 
ruary of 1945 a joint statement on 
social security was issued by the 
American Life Convention, the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America and the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. A 
revision of this statement, incor- 
porating many recommendations, 
will shortly be issued. Meanwhile, 
the trustees and national council 
of NALU took no final action, dur- 
ing the midyear convention, on the 
specific recommendations of the 
committee on social security. 


Qualification Laws 
In Twenty-two States 


Although every State (not over- 
looking any chance for revenue) 
has a law requiring license or 
certificate of authority for life in- 
surance agents, only 22 States 
have some form of qualification 
requirements in their statutes. 
These are California, Connecticut, 


District of Columbia, Florida, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana , Maine, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Ne- 


vada, New Hampshire, New Jer- 


sey, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Utah, Vermont and 
Washington. Bills requiring quali- 
fication and license laws have been 
introduced, as affecting life insur- 
ance agents, in Colorado, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Wyoming, 
Iowa, West Virginia and a few 
others. States where similar legis- 
lation may be introduced this year 
are Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Kentucky, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Texas and Wisconsin. 

The foregoing data, with much 
additional information, emerged 
through the report of the commit- 
tee on State law and legislation. 
The committee, which is headed 
by Chairman W. Ray Moss, noted 
that when qualification laws—like 
the model NALU bill—fail to pass 
it is generally because legislators 
feel that they would create a mo- 
nopoly for existing agents. Proper 
preparation and explanation of 
such measures can avoid this re- 
action, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee. 

The report noted the adoption 
by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners of the 
“group life definition” and a model 
bill to curb unauthorized insurers 
and felt these matters should be 
supported. It continued the con- 
demnation of savings bank life 
insurance (now permitted in Mas- 
sachusetts, New York and Con- 
necticut) and expressed opposition 
to increases in bank limits and 
total limits for such insurance in 
the States where it is now author- 
ized. 

California, New Jersey and 
Rhode Island now have State cash 
sickness plans and_ legislation 
along the same lines has been-in- 
troduced in eight other States. 
These bills, said the committee, 
generally fall into three catego- 
ries: provision for funds under 
which the State has a monopoly, 
provisions whereby private insur- 
ance companies can compete, and 
provisions setting up systems 
which are completely private. The 
committee expressed no opinion on 
these, but warned that life insur- 
ance men must be alert for such 
legislation since it inevitably af- 
fects the field forces. 


Veterans Affairs 
Get Real Attention 
The National Association of 
Life Underwriters is fully in ac- 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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F ever, in our long editorial 

career, we have met a group of 
gals who are sold—whole-heartedly 
—on their profession, it was at a 
recent meeting of the League of 
Life Insurance Women in New York 
City. 

Incidentally, we got a kick out 
of acting as a “guinea pig” at one 
informal discussion before the 
meeting started—being given the 
task, as a typical business gal, of 
choosing between endowment, re- 
tirement income and 20-payment 
life. Unfortunately, the meeting 
was called to order and we had to 
break away from the barrage of 
convincing reasons advanced in 
favor of each of these contracts. 

The speakers that afternoon were 
four women who are authorities in 
their chosen fields. The first speak- 
er, Mrs. Tani Hunt Romilly, was 
formerly jobs editor for Charm 
magazine and is now free-lancing. 
We have, in past issues, presented 
Mrs. Romilly’s reasons why busi- 
ness girls need life insurance, which 
was her topic for that day. We 
shall, therefore, simply repeat that, 
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to Mrs. Romilly, life insurance pro- 
tection for the business girl is a 
must. 

Irene F. Morgan, supervisor of 
sales promotion and advertising of 
the National Life of Vermont, dis- 
cussed “Sales Material, Crutch or 
Tool.” Miss Morgan proved, we 
think, that the use of sales promo- 
tion material can be of the utmost 
value to the life underwriter, pro- 
viding careful choice and frequency 
of use are observed. The Spectator 
hopes, in the near future, to be able 
to run Miss Morgan’s talk in full. 
We feel that it should reach a much 
larger group than were present at 
the League meeting. 

Freda Kaufman, consumer pro- 
duction manager for Dubarry and 
managing editor of that company’s 
Beauty News, spoke on “The Per- 
sonal Equation in Selling Beauty.” 
Miss Kaufman described the Du- 
barry Success Course, drawing an 
analogy between the course and life 
insurance. She stated—and we 
agree—that both are safe, sound in- 
vestments in healthier, happier liv- 
ing; that both assure physical well- 


By Kose Siegel 


Associate Editor, The Spectator 


being and provide psychological 
advantages in the form of greater 
self-assurance and mental ease. It 
wouldn’t surprise us a bit if a num- 
ber of her listeners have already 
enrolled in the Dubarry Success 
Course . . . so convincing was Miss 
Kaufman. 

“A Stake for Opportunity” or 
“Bottom of the Hour-Glass” was 
discussed by Janet MacRorie. Miss 
MacRorie, who now free-lances, 
was formerly connected with the 
War Information Board of the 
Canadian Government. Prior to 
that, she was with the radio de- 
partment of the Office of War In- 
formation in the overseas division, 
having come to the OWI from the 
NBC network where she was di- 
rector of the Department of Con- 
tinuity Acceptance. 

We think that it is always good 
for the morale to hear what some- 
one, not connected with the busi- 
ness, has to say about life insur- 
ance. Hence, our readers, we be- 
lieve, will profit by “hearing” Miss 
MacRorie’s talk. So, we ask you 
to turn to page 40. You'll find it 
there. 
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rion Stevens Eberly, left, is welcomed to Portland, Ore., 
e city’s mayor, Mrs. Dorothy McCullough Lee. 


RS. MARION STEVENS EBERLY—who cer- 

tainly ought to know—believes that as much 
good is done for the life insurance business during 
informal and social meetings as at more formal 
occasions. 

Mrs. Eberly, who directs the work of the 
Women’s Division of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, has recently returned from a speaking trip 
to the West Coast and Rocky Mountain areas. Dur- 
ing that trip, in addition to planned meetings and 
radio interviews, Mrs. Eberly had ample oppor- 
tunity for informal meetings with the purchasers 
—both present and potential—of life insurance. 
At such times, she was able to answer many ques- 
tions—and straighten out existing misunderstand- 
ings—about the industry. Questions which people 
might have hesitated to ask during regular meet- 
ings, were often brought up at these informal 
occasions. Each day of her whirlwind trip, which 
lasted for five weeks, was filled with activity. In 
Portland, Ore., alone, where she remained for a 
12-day period, Mrs. Eberly addressed 17 women’s 
clubs and a number of other types of organiza- 
tions. 

In San Francisco, which was her next stop, she 
addressed not only large organizations, but many 
small discussion groups, including one made up 
of senior students of Mills College in Oakland. It 
should be pointed up, in this connection, that col- 
lege students, like all American youth, provide a 
huge mraket for the sale of life insurance. Help- 
ful suggestions for the solution of their many 
problems adds, not only to the possibility of their 
becoming policyholders, but to the probability 
that they will buy the types of contracts best 
suited to their needs. 

A radio interview on Ann Holden’s program 
over Station KPO, also in San Francisco, served 
to broadcast a true picture of the important bene- 
fits of life insurance directly into the homes of 


mu 


thousands of listeners on that West Coast hook-up. 

The Home Demonstration Agents and Home 
Demonstration club members were holding their 
annual convention at Colorado Springs, Mrs. 
Eberly’s next stop. At this convention, a large 
and attentive group heard Mrs. Eberly talk. And 
once again, a radio interview brought the story of 
the industry she represents to members of the 
radio audience. 

Denver, Colo., was the last stop on Mrs. Eberly’s 
itinerary ... and what a lecture-packed stop that 
was. In that city, she addressed several different 
groups, engaged in two radio broadcasts, and had 
several conferences with community leaders. One 
high-spot of the Denver trip was a junior press 
conference in which editors and photographers 
from every junior and senor high school par- 
ticipated. 

We have not mentioned the different life under- 
writer groups to whom Mrs. Eberly spoke. Not 
that we underestimate the importance of such 
speeches. We do feel, however, that it is far more 
important when individuals who possess the 
knowledge of the industry that Mrs. Eberly does, 
get out among the people. Public relations is an 
extremely important phase of the life insurance 
industry. 

We met Mrs. Eberly shortly after her return 
to New York City. No. not a sign of a sore throat 
—and we found her still possessed of an appar- 
ently inexhaustible fund of energy. She was tre- 
mendously excited about her debut on television, 
which was to take place on April 18, between 1:00 
and 1:30 P.M. over Channel 5. At that time, she 
will appear on the Dumont program for Home- 
Making Women. 

All of which leads us to the inevitable conclu- 
sion that, as she so often says, she really loves 
the life insurance business. 





Pictured above, left to right, are: Major 
W. Lee Baldwin, president of the Security 
Life and Accident, Denver; Mrs. Eberly; 
Helen Hankins of Penn Mutual Life, for- 
merly president of both the Denver and 
the Colorado Association of Life Under- 
writers; and William Adams of Security 
Life. 
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BUSINESS 
AND THE 
MARKET 


N the last issue of THE SPECTATOR, 

we discussed the securities mar- 
kets in general and the danger 
of following what might be termed 
the “classical approach” to invest- 
ments in our present changing 
world. 

The same uncertainties that dis- 
turb the securities markets are 
affecting the business man and his 
approach to the problems of supply 
and demand. With the era of scarc- 
ity rapidly coming to a close, busi- 
ness has been confronted with an 
adjustment period extending over 
a year or more, and the few re- 
maining industries, such as steel 
and automobiles, are about to enter 
the final scarcity phase. In such 
transition periods a fear psychology 
develops due primarily to the com- 
plexity of the business structure, 
with the many factors involved be- 
yond the control of individual man- 
agement. Business becomes fearful 
of a falling off in orders, and, con- 
sequently, takes steps to reduce the 
shock. Unfortunately, such moves 
frequently aggravate the situation. 

As securities are basically affect- 
ed by the cyclical outlook of busi- 
ness, it is only natural in such times 
that a defensive attitude in security 
purchases is followed. For those 
large investors with substantial 
funds available periodically, uncer- 
tain periods are more easily fitted 
into the overall plan. Maturity dates 
can be arranged, and, even though 
depreciation in principal value takes 
place in the interim, the average 
of good times and bad may work 
out to a satisfactory conclusion. 
In the case of the smaller investor, 
however, the task is not so easy and 
the same can be said of the com- 
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By am es Hall 


Partner, Davis & Hall, Investment Management 


paratively small business man. It 
is essential in making investments, 
in a period like the present, to take 
into account the cyclical business 
factor as any serious deterioration 
could result in investment funds 
being tied up for a rather long 
period. It is never possible to keep 
all investments at or above cost but 
it is possible to avoid too heavy 
commitments at any particular 
stage in the business cycle. With- 
out additional funds coming due 
regularly for investment, an exist- 
ing portfolio must be carefully an- 
alyzed to determine the effect an 
adverse business trend would have 
on the entire fund. If a fund is 
already invested in securities de- 
pending on continuation of active 
business, a more defensive type 


should be purchased than 
reverse were true. 

In looking over various security 
markets we find that the trend in 
bonds since 1946 was steadily down- 
ward until 1948 when they steadied 
and since then a slow upward trend 
has been in evidence. The same 
applies to preferred stocks. As to 
common stocks, they have been on 
a shelf since the end of 1946, a 
period of two and a half years, 
which is an unusual length of time 
for such narrow movements. All of 
these trends indicate the inability 
of the investment world to decide 
on the future trend of business. 
Adverse factors which developed in 
the depressions of 1920, 1930 and 
1937, although not duplicated today, 
nevertheless appear as ghosts on the 
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horizon and produce an extremely 
defensive attitude on the part of 
most investors. 

There is a great difference of 
opinion as to the outlook for busi- 
ness not only among investment 
men but among business economists. 
Because of this, it might be well to 
list a few of the basic economic 
factors which tend to strengthen 
the present economy as compared 
with the depression periods of the 
past. Our banking system is sound. 
The market for common stocks has 
been drastically deflated from its 
high point and in relation to exist- 
ing business activity. Over-all debt 
of business is low. Personal sav- 
ings are still high and the rate of 
savings has increased. Then, of 
course, there are many government 
supports which did not exist in 
previous times of transition. These 
include the support of farm prices, 








the necessity of rearmament which 
brings into effect the necessity of 
stockpiling, and vast public works, 
many of which have been delayed 
due to the war. These war years 
also caused large amounts of money 
to be paid to veterans in the form 
of benefits, which also increases 
the money available for spending. 
On top of this there has been a 
considerable increase in the popula- 
tion amounting to over fourteen 
million. 

Along similar lines the Cleveland 
Trust Company recently published a 
chart in its monthly bulletin show- 
ing how the major industries reach- 
ed the transition period within a 
few months of each other in the de- 
pression of 1920, 1930 and 1937, 
whereas today these transition per- 
iods have been reached by different 
industries over a period of two 
years. There has not been any con- 
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centration in any single quarter. 

We cite the above optimistic notes 
not because there are no disturbing 
factors but primarily because the 
general tone today is towards mag- 
nifying the unfavorable factors. 
The more optimistic note is seldom 
sounded and there is danger in 
that although economic factors may 
be far from the verge of depression, 
a psychology could develop resulting 
in the hastening of such a period. 
The law of the falling market where 
everyone waits for lower and lower 
prices and ceases to act aggressively 
can become a serious menace to a 
country. It is not suggested that 
one become a Pollyanna, but that 
a careful appraisal be made of the 
present outlook without any precon- 
ceived ideas that war must be fol- 
lowed by depression and that the 
present cycle is identical with pre- 
vious cycles. 


By the Way ooo ccc ccc ce “Sid” Basher 










E got a bang out of our recent visit with 

Robert S. Williamson, who is director of sales 
promotion for the Occidental Life, Raleigh N. C. 
Among other things, Mr. Williamson is quite active 
in preparing his company’s radio programs—all of 
which have been a big success during the past year. 
He is a veteran of the last war, and, in addition to 
his service wanderings, has traveled extensively 
throughout the world on his own. 

It was also good to see Micou F. Browne, vice- 
president of the Occidental, who is in charge of its 
agency operations. 

e * 


On the day that I arrived in Raleigh, the daily 
newspapers were filled with stories about the open- 
ing of the new home office building of the State 
Capitol Life. Full page advertisements announced 
the opening, inviting residents of the community to 
drop in and visit the new offices. 

The State Capitol Life is only 12 years old, but has 
grown tremendously in that short time. It had over 
one and a half million dollars of life insurance in 
force in 1936 and, in 1948, the amount was close to 
$73 million. 

Each of the many attendants at the opening was 
personally welcomed by President Irving N. Hall and 
his wife. Staff members escorted the visitors on a 
tour of this modern three-story building, which in- 
cludes cafeteria and a basement for social events. 
H. C. Gerald, vice-president, and W. E. Simmons, 
vice-president and manager, were prominent in mak- 
ing their guests feel at home. 

a & 


I welcomed the opportunity of seeing J. M. Walker, 


general manager of the Capitol Life and Health of 
Columbia, S. C. The company’s present home office 
is located in a big Southern mansion, a few blocks 
from the center of town. The Capitol Life and 
Health is now in the process of building a new home 
office adjacent to the present one, which will soon be 
torn down to make way for a Government building. 
. « 


If you are ever around Columbia and looking for 
some life insurance statistics, I think you will be 
impressed by the Library of the University of South 
Carolina. I’ve seen some Spectator publications there 
which date back to 1890. They are in good condition, 
since all of its books are treated with a lacquer 
finish which keeps the binding and stamping from 
wearing out. 

Incidentally, an insurance course in the University, 
started within the last two years, is conducted by 
Associate Professor F. DeVere Smith. 

7 e 

The North Carolina Mutual, also in Durham, cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary on April 1. The company 
held 33 commemorative dinners simultaneously in 33 
cities in which it operates. C. C. Spaulding, presi- 
dent, extended greetings to attendants at each of 
these gatherings by means of a recording which had 
been made of a broadcast in Durham. 

Mr. Spaulding and the North Carolina Mutual were 
recently written up in the “American” magazine and 
the “Reader’s Digest.” A brochure, edited by M.’A. 
Goins, assistant secretary, and Mrs. S. C. Norfleet, 
editor of “The Whetstone,” the company’s house 
organ, was published especially for the aninversary 
celebration. 
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ANNUAL 
STATEMENTS 
1948 


Occidental of California 


Occidental Life of California 
has passed the two billion mark 
of business in force, it was re- 
cently announced to nearly 800 
representatives of the company 
assembled at the Los Angeles Bilt- 
more Hotel for the joint conven- 
tions of its Los Conquistadores 
Club and Leading Producers Club. 

In the foreword to his address 
on “Human Dollars,” President 
Dwight L. Clarke sketched the 
important figures on last year’s 
record-breaking operations which 
included: 

Business in Force: $1,922,202,- 
606 on December 31; up $344,703,- 
730, or 21.8% over 1947. Ordinary 
in force increased $216,300,341 
for a 22.2% gain and group in- 
creased $128,403,389, or 21.2%. 
Ordinary in force at year’s end 
was $1,189,579,237 and group in 
force was $732,623,369. 

New Ordinary Sales: These hit 
the record peak of $315,328,617 
(paid for basis) for an increase 
of 26.69% over the previous high 
mark set in 1947. 

Accident and Sickness (basis of 
annual premium collections): 
Ordinary increased more than half 
a million, at the rate of 21.5% to 
$3,344,262. Group accident and 
sickness premiums increased at 
the rate of 55% to $9,223,247 for 
the year. 

Assets: These passed the two 
hundred million mark for the first 
time, climbing to $211,424,302 at 
year’s end. 

Capital and Surplus: The new 
year-end total of $16,161,236 was 
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an increase of 22.46% over the fig- 
ure at the end of 1947, for a 
growth of $2,964,334 during 1948. 

Payments to Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries: These also reached 
a new record for Occidental when 
they climbed to $21,010,539 for the 
year, bringing total such payments 
since the company was organized 
to $172,476,777. 

In a resume of Occidental 
growth in 10 years, Mr. Clarke 
pointed out that assets have quad- 
rupled, and capital and surplus 
are six times as great as in 1938. 
Insurance in force has increased 
fourfold. New sales last year were 
four times as great as in 1938 and 
the increase of insurance in force 
was seven times the increase 10 
years ago. 

Recounting some of the difficul- 
ties surmounted in achieving this 
growth, Mr. Clarke paid great trib- 
ute to the agency leadership of 
Senior Vice-President V. H. Jen- 
kins, who has headed Occidental’s 
agency operations for nearly two 
decades and who this year marks 
his 35th year with the company. 


Aid Association for Lutherans 


Unprecedented’ strides were 
made by the Aid Association for 
Lutherans during 1948. New in- 
surance reached a total of $57,- 
612,577, which exceeded the vol- 
ume produced in 1947 by $1,379,- 
193—an increase of 2% per cent. 
The number of certificateholders 
is greater than ever before, and 
total protection provided by out- 
standing certificates has advanced 
to a new high level of $462,928,- 


342.00. The volume of funds held 
by the Association for the benefit 
of its certificateholders also has 


quite substantially increased. Ma. § 


terial growth of the Association 
was further reflected in an in- 
crease in total cash premium in- 
come of 6.3 per cent above the pre- 
mium income in 1947. 

Total assets rose from $92,883, 
667 at the end of 1947 to $105,662, 
317 at the close of 1948, an in- 
crease of $12,778,650. The aver. 
age net rate of interest on the total 
benefit funds of the Association 
was 4.17 per cent as compared 
with 3.93 per cent in 1947. 

During the year, surplus to cer- 
tificateholders increased by $933, 
315.97, and the emergency or con- 
tingency reserves increased by 
$1,863,009.59, to a combined total 
of surplus and contingency re- 
serves of $11,028,466.89. Free sur- 
plus in the amount of $2,056,000.00 
was set aside for distribution to 
certificateholders. 

In 1948, actual mortality was 
20.96 per cent of expected mortal- 
ity on the basis of the experience 
tables used in the calculation of 
the premium rates. This ratio is 
slightly lower than the 22.7 per 
cent experienced in 1947, and is an 
exceptionally favorable ratio as 
compared with the average ratio 
of the entire insurance industry, it 
is believed. 

Total benefits paid to living cer- 
tificateholders and to beneficiaries 
of deceased certificateholders in 
1948 reached a total of $4,195,992. 


Home Life of America 


The Home Life of America, 
Philadelphia, will observe its fif- 
tieth birthday on April 17. Founded 
in Wilmington, Del., in 1899 as an 
industrial company, the Home Life 
operated from a single office in that 
city until 1907 when the present 
management assumed control. La- 
ter in that year the company en- 
tered Pennsylvania and established 
its executive offices at Philadelphia. 

Early in 1908, the ordinary de- 
partment was formed and shortly 
after assuming its identity as a 
combination company, the Home 
Life began to expand its area of 
operations in Pennsylvania. It be- 
came one of the first companies to 
insure coal miners in the anthracite 
regions of the state. It also pio 
neered in the issuance of insurance 
on the lives of children at birth, and 
both practices contributed greatly 
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BOTTOM OF THE 


HOUR-GLASS 


HERE is a kind of law in big 
business or, at the very least, 
a well-established precedent 
that a woman should be retired at 
the age of 60; a man walks the 
plank at 65. Social Security in its 
present form gives no quarter to 
the ladies. Under Social Security 
they, too, derive no financial bene- 
fits until they reach 65. According 
to pension plans, the 60-65 retire- 
ment ages stand. Insurance com- 
panies direct some of their promo- 
tional activity at retirement . . but 
they often fix the age of retirement 
earlier. 
When a 


man or a woman has 
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held down the same job with the 
same firm over a long period, it is 
probable that he or she will be glad 
enough to “retire” at the appointed 
time, not because their capabilities 
have lessened or because they are 
less alert but often simply because 
they are bored. Bored with the 
attrition of spirit and of zest that 
the daily strain of having to “get 
along” with other persons often 
entails. Bored with the routine 
that the daily job enforces on them. 

We face retirement either with 
relief that the surcease from the 
daily grind is in sight, or with 
apprehension. In reality, there is 



























By Janet 
Wackorie 


no such thing as retirement. hj 
one ever actually retires. While w 


have life, we must have occupatia| 


of one sort or another. Few o 
us, reared in the Western culture 
can give ourselves over wholly t 
contemplation. We are not Bué- 
dha, few of us are philosophers, 
Wwe must occupy ourselves with 
things or with ideas, whatever our 
age. 

Many of us, no doubt, look for 
ward to so-called retirement. But 
when we are faced with the bald 
fact of it, we are appalled. We 
haven’t the faintest idea what we 
are going to do with it. That is 
because we don’t build toward it. 

By building toward it, I do not 
mean, necessarily, that we have 
made no financial preparation for 
it. We have just failed to think 
beyond that “good long rest” to 
which we may have been looking 
forward. 

It’s astonishing how quickly we 
get “rested” once the pressure of 
the seven o’clock alarm and the 
dash for the 8:15 is removed! 

We’ve all seen the advertisements 


of the insurance companies that 
picture a chubby man and his 
equally chubby wife, both with 


broad smiles and sparkling eyes 
who have retired to that dear little 
place in Florida or Southern Cali- 
fornia and for the first time in 
their lives are doing “What they 
have always wanted to do.” 
Wouldn’t it be nice if we could 
always do what we want to do? I 
am speaking in terms of gainful em- 
ployment, not play. Some of us are 
square pegs in round holes, forced 
to work at jobs for which we are 
not well-fitted. Working with our 
heads when we should be working 
with our hands, or the other way 
about. Wouldn’t it be fine to have 
a fling at the kind of work we 
would like to do when we are at the 
peak of our powers? Sometimes, 
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ONTHLY benefits now paid 

under Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance of the Social Security 
Act are inadequate and should be 
increased to bring them more in 
line with increased living costs, M. 
Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadel- 
phia, told the House Ways and 


' Means Committee in Washington 


recently. 

Mr. Linton, who testified on be- 
half of the life insurance com- 
panies on proposed changes in the 
Social Security Act, likewise rec- 
ommended broadening of the cov- 
erage under Old Age and Surviv- 
ors’ Insurance to include as large 
a proportion of the working popu- 
lation as Congress believes to be 
administratively practicable and 
otherwise desirable. 

Mr. Linton, however, took issue 
with a number of the Administra- 
tion’s proposals for increasing 
benefit payments and expanding 
the wage base as going too far and 
as discriminating in favor of high- 
er-income workers as against the 
lower-paid groups. Enactment of 
the proposed provisions, he warn- 
ed, threatened to bring the ulti- 
mate costs of the system to a level 
where they “might make the sys- 
tem bog down and cause serious 
economic dislocations.” 

While endorsing an increase in 
OASI benefits, Mr. Linton urged 
the elimination from the proposed 
basic benefit formula of three 
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INSURANCE 
IN REVIEW... 


features which he characterized 
as undesirable: the yearly incre- 
ment for years of coverage; raising 
the present $3,000 base used in de- 
termining benefits and taxes; and 
basing benefits on the earnings of 
a limited number rather than all 
years of coverage. 

Mr. Linton strongly recommend- 
ed the elimination of the one per 
cent yearly increment in the bene- 
fit formula as being out of place 
in a social insurance benefit form- 
ula. 

“The needs of individuals with 
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the same average wages are likely 
to average the same,” he pointed 
out. “Therefore, after an individ- 
ual has qualified, the amount of 
benefit should be determined by 
his average wage level and should 
not be dependent upon the addi- 
tional factor of period of inclusion 
in the system.” 

His second recommendation was 
that the present tax base of $3,000 
of income annually be retained, in- 
stead of increased to $4,800 a year 
as favored by proponents of the 
bill. 

“Raising the tax base would do 
nothing for those below the $3,000 
level,” Mr. Linton declared. “It 
would simply give all with aver- 
age wages above $3,000 an extra 
increase in benefits which would 
not be covered for at least a gen- 
eration by the additional taxes 
resulting from the increase in the 
tax base. There appears to be no 
sound social reason for providing 
those receiving in excess of $3,000 
with more than one increase pro- 
duced by the proposed formula.” 

Thirdly, Mr. Linton attacked the 
proposal to make the benefit base 
the five best years of average 
earnings as discriminatory, capri- 
cious and introducing an element 
of extreme uncertainty in any fore- 
cast of probable future costs. In- 
clusion of such a base in the law, 
he declared, would permanently 
freeze into the benefit structure 
the consequences of a period of 
inflation and could produce bene- 
fits far out of line with circum- 
stances at the time they become 
payable. 

With these suggested changes in 
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More than $10,000,000 will be invested by the New York Life in 
“Manhattan House,” an attractive 19 story and penthouse apartment 
building now being erected on the entire block between 65 and 66th 
Streets and Second and Third Avenue in New York City. The building, 
which will be owned and managed by the company, is expected to be com- 


pleted by the fall of 1950. 


the formula and a wide extension 
of the coverage, Mr. Linton ex- 
pressed himself in favor of raising 
the present benefit payments in 
accordance with the basic formula 
in the bill, 50 per cent of the first 
$75 of average wage plus 15 per 
cent of the excess. As part of this, 
he likewise favored increasing the 
present maximum family benefit 
of $85 a month to a ceiling of not 
over $120 a month. 


Social Security 

Discussing the philosophy and 
purpose of the Social Security Sys- 
tem, Mr. Linton declared: 

“To permit social insurance to 
rise above subsistence levels holds 
out great dangers in that it weak- 
ens personal ambition and initia- 
tive, and encourages millions who 
would otherwise become self-reli- 
ant to look for personal security 
to a powerful centralized govern- 
ment, instead of to their own 
efforts. Attitudes like that lay 
the groundwork for the loss of 
our basic freedom.” 


Mr. Linton suggested that the 
law should permit retired workers 
to earn up to $35 a month without 
forfeiting benefits. The ceiling 


now in such cases is $15 a month. 
If the level of benefits is raised, 
he suggested an accompanying in- 
crease in the payroll tax from the 
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present two per cent to three per 
cent, equally divided as now be- 
tween employer and employee. 


Disability Coverage 


The experience of the life insur- 
ance business with disability cov- 
erage leads to the conclusion that 
provision for total disability 
should be handled under State 
assistance plans rather than under 
a contributory insurance plan pro- 
viding benefits as a matter of 
right paid for by taxes. 

This declaration was made by 
Mr. Linton before the House Ways 
and Means Committee in opposi- 
tion to the Administration’s pro- 
posal to provide benefits for ex- 
tended disability on a contributory 
taxation system under the Social 
Security Act. 

Citing the experience of the life 
insurance business with this type 
of coverage, Mr. Linton warned 
Congress of the numerous prob- 
lems and pitfalls inherent in total 
and permanent disability insur- 
ance. Life insurance company rec- 
ords show, he declared, that pro- 
longed claims of this type are 
intimately related to economic con- 
ditions, with claims showing a 
tremendous rise when business ac- 
tivity declined and jobs were hard- 
er to get. As a matter of fact, he 
added, the rates of disability under 
group insurance contracts showed 





a much greater rise during ¢ 
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under individual disability ¢ f at 
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claims would be made which Bion | 
would be next to impossible Bue | 
disprove—for example, those j bty c 
volving various manifestations meet 
rheumatism, low back pains, ets jy 
feigned or imaginary heart aif. ordi 
ments and nervous condition Fede 
Claims of this kind would ¥ ject.’ 
pressed with vigor because thy 4), 
would be considered to be due w Fede 
a matter of right because of taxe Plare 
paid.” impo 

Mr. Linton added that once pefy ide 
sons were placed on the beneifptne; 
rolls for such conditions, it woul§jocaq] 
be very difficult to get them off amifede 
back to work again, especially §anq 
they are of the marginal type atten 
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ability. Women, he said, migifiand « 
present a particular problem ®peca 
this field for a number of speci®eca 


force. 
Mr. Linton proposed that th 
problem of providing for total an 


permanent disability be left wit®bure 
the States. He emphasized thi®prog 
in a great many cases the majif®abus 


task involved was rehabilitatio 
and retraining of disabled person 
adding that the States not onlj 
have the know-how and faciliti@{plan: 
for rehabilitation but have muc}whic 
greater authority in insisting up®)book: 


such action. actio 
is ne 

Ray D. Murphy tione 

pian Ba 4 ption 
Criticism was also voiced by Ra Ae an 


D. Murphy, vice-president and a - 
tuary of the Equitable Life Assu Co 
ance Society of the United State 
Mr. Murphy criticized the pr 
posal as an unnecessary and dat 
gerous experiment, inimical ali 
to the best interests of worker 
employers and the nation at large 
Temporary disability insurane 
compensates in part for loss of paj 
due to sickness and disability. 
Mr. Murphy cited the great al 


rapid growth of voluntary plangeand 1 
unta 
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ring th 
disabili®, this field as obviating the need 
ility cou ¢ any Federal action. Well over 
ance piihalf of all the nation’s workers 
ow have temporary disability pro- 
ection under voluntary plans, 
ither through continuation of pay 
juring sickness or through insur- 
; nce, he said, and in the nine years 
disproy between 1938 and 1947 alone the 
ental inf olume of group insurance protec- 
d psychition providing weekly disability 
ll healt}. enefits increased five-fold. 

} “This,” he declared, “indicates 
y subje(jnat the American people have 
declaredi ade great strides through their 
IMPrope,wn initiative in providjng protec- 
whic Stion against temporary loss of pay 
ssible Hane to disability and that a vari- 
those is ety of methods have developed to 
‘ations (eet the varying needs and desires 
ans, elif individuals and groups. Ac- 
leart aifordingly, we can see no need for 


ondition§Federal legislation on this sub- 
vould 
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ject.” 
use th One of the great dangers in a 
‘i a “Federal plan, Mr. Murphy de- 
> of tax 


clared, was its inflexibility and the 
impossibility of its reflecting the 
“widely-varying employment and 
e beneifother conditions that exist between 
, states and regions. A 
Federal plan by its very nature 


ecially #and purpose, he declared, would 
| type i ttempt to freeze all employers 
d, migifand employees into the same mold. 


ecause of this, he continued, and 
ecause temporary disability so of- 
en is such a personal and variable 
factor, the Federal Government 
under the proposed plan, if put 
into effect, would inevitably be 
orced to set up a huge and costly 
ureaucracy, both to operate the 
rogram and to police it against 


buses. 
rilitatiogfg’ Mr. Murphy took cognizance of 
persompState legislation in this field by 
not omldeclaring that State insurance 


lans for temporary disability, of 
which five are now on the Statute 
books, were preferable to Federal 
action, if legislative intervention 
is necessary. However, he ques- 
tioned the necessity for State ac- 
tion in view of the rapid growth 


ve mucl 
ing upd 


> Rat 
‘we of voluntary group disability in- 
and “Ssurance. 
e Assur ; 
1 States Concluding his statement, Mr. 
as pri Murphy said: 
nd dat; “There is no demonstrated so- 





al ali cial need that requires the exer- 
workers! Of Federal power in this way. 
at large Uts exercise would not only prevent 
suran@the consideration by the States of 
s of pagtheir respective situations, but it 
lity. vould at one blow wipe out or seri- 
‘eat anously impair existing State plans 
y plan and the much larger fruits of vol- 
untary efforts which have made 





such remarkable progress in re- 
cent years. It would embark the 
Federal Government on a danger- 
ous experiment of enormous size 
and uncertain costs, requiring a 
vast number of Federal employees 
through the country attempting to 
administer benefits under most 
difficult circumstances. 


Walter E. Schneider 
Talks on Press Relations 


Walter E. Schneider, director of 
press relations and advertising 
for the Institute of Life Insurance, 
has done an outstanding job for 
that organization. In a recent talk 
before the Mutual Advertising 
Sales Conference of the American 
Mutual Alliance in Buffalo, Mr. 
Schneider gave many pointers on 
the whys and hows of material 
directed at the press. Some of the 
highlights of Mr. Schneider’s 
speech—which will make any edi- 
tor nod his head in agreement— 
follow: 

Mr. Schneider started by say- 
ing: “Just ten years ago I wrote 
for Editor & Publisher a_ two- 
paragraph news item. Because it 
summed up the press world for me 
so well and so tersely, I have car- 
ried it in my wallet all these years. 
Here it is: 

A colorful appraisal of the 
press was written by Henry Luce, 
publisher of Time, in a copy of a 
recent issue containing his mar- 


WALTER 
E. 
SCHNEIDER 


ginal critiques of various depart- 
mental stories. Under the press 
department of Time, he com- 
mented: ‘The press is a_ busy, 
boisterous, hell-raising, pompous, 
neurotic thing—out of which some 
drama should be extracted.’”’ 

Mr. Schneider then defined the 
word “news”: “News is the basic 
product upon which a world of 
press relations must be _ built. 
News is many things to many men, 
but primarily the measuring rod 
is the scope of interest inherent 
in any story. An atom bomb ex- 
plosion in Hiroshima is news, de- 
manding not only the interest but 
the attention of every person 
around the globe. Why? Because 
it was dramatic and never had 
happened before. And, more sig- 
nificantly, because that mushroom 
in the sky seen in later news 
pictures was a new kind of sky 
writing with vast implications to 
hopes and fears of every nation 
and every inhabitant thereof. 

“In news relations, as in public 
relations, every one of us must 
remember daily that it is the pub- 
lic interest, not merely our own 
interest, to which we must cater. 
All of us must do that if our news 
stories are to be printed con- 
sistently and be regarded highly 
by editors and public alike, and 
occasionally find their way to page 
one. If one of our news items 


about an agent or an agency 
winds up as a one-sentence filler 
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James A. Fulton, president of the Home Life of New York (left), 
presents Clarence Oshin, manager of the New York-Oshin Agency 
(right), with Home Life’s 1948 award for outstanding achievement 


in agency building. 


on page 63, rest assured, in most 
instances, that is exactly where it 
belonged if it got into print at all. 
If the combined experience of our 
newspaper and public relations 
friends and our own staff has 
taught us anything, it is simply 
that news must be interesting. 
Stories about little people or big 
people doing little things or big 
things still rest on that one foun- 
dation—news interest. A house of 
press relations can be built on 
the news. integrity and news 
stories sent to the press or, if the 
confidence of the editor in that 
integrity is shaken, the house can 
fall like a house of cards... . 


Human Interest 


“IT would also like to observe 
that human interest, and the ex- 
tent of the interests of humans 
involved in any story placed on an 
editor’s desk, is an irreplaceable 
quality of news. If it is present 
in your stories, it is very likely 
that they will be printed—and 
printed at greater length than a 
flat recital of the business mores 
of Joe Doaks, agent, opening an 
office or going to a convention. 

Search out the human values in 
your own company operation, pre- 
sent them as news and most edi- 
tors will not only print your 
stories, they will like you better 
for digging out stories they want 
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to print and for saving them 
work.” 
Retirement 


The retirement age comes much 
faster than people realize and 
catches most of them pathetically 
unprepared for old age, according 
to Dr. Joseph H. Peck, former 
Tooele, Utah, physician who re- 
tired several years ago to a 10- 
acre farm in Auburn, Calif. Dr. 
Peck reached his conclusions from 
the case histories of a steady 
parade of visitors who consulted 
him on retiring after reading of 
his experiences in the Saturday 
Evening Post. He tells what he 
learned and sets forth his recom- 
mendations in “So You’re Going to 
Retire,” in the April 9 issue of the 
Post. 

The smarter people among Dr. 
Peck’s callers were worried about 
an old age of financial insecurity, 
he says. “Not one in 50 had made 
any financial provision for his less 
active years, except those who de- 
pended on their employers to 
maintain a pension fund for them,” 
he relates. “I found very few who 
had any kind of an insurance an- 
nuity arranged, in spite of all the 
missionary work the insurance 
companies have done. 

“More and more of us are going 
to have to work in our retirement. 
I prefer that kind of retiring—not 
a dead stop, but a change of direc- 


tion. But unless you make play 
things can be extremely bleak.” 

Dr. Peck’s recommendation ; 
alleviate the situation—only om 
fourth of the older people are a}j 
to support themselves, according 


to the Federal Council of Churches) 


—won’t make a poor man rich, }¢ 
warns, nor make a 70-year-old map 
feel like 35 again, but they wil 
he believes, improve his bargaip. 
ing position with Fate. 

“One of the simplest steps is on 
of the hardest,” he writes. “It i 
this: admit to yourself, if you ar 
around 50 years of age, that th 
word ‘retire’ applies to you. .. | 
is time to do some intelligent plan. 
ning for your occupationa) 
demise.” 

Plan a second career for your. 
self, Dr. Peck advises. Make a lis 
of the things you might want to d 
when you can’t hold down you 
present job, and then, in youw 
spare time, try them. 

“If you think you want to move 
to a new location, make it a point 
to spend some time there,” Dr 
Peck writes. “Get acquainted with 
the people and the climate befor 
you have committed yourself. 

“Tf you think you want to retire 
to a little farm, arrange to spend 
your vacation on one. Spend one 
day looking at the scenery, nine 
days shoveling manure and milk 
ing cows. .. The will to live is the 
only thing that will make city 
people pull weeds and milk cows, 
once the novelty has worn off. 

“Don’t think you might enjoy 
working with tools. Get some and 
try it. 

“Intelligent self-analysis may 
show that your principal interest 
is in making money... . If so, and 
if the best way to do it is to stay 
in your present job, then figure out 
how to do it. 

“Even if you can afford it, don't 
rely on loafing. Loafing is over- 
rated. ... But so is work. 

“The important thing is that 
anything you decide upon can be 
sampled, if you will make a point 
to do so.” 


Bill to Relieve Smaller Companies 


During hearings had before the 
Joint Legislative Committee, of 
which Senator Walter J. Mahoney 
is chairman, all the industry wit 
nesses agreed that Section 213 of 
the Insurance Law was unfair it 
its operation to the smaller com- 
panies doing business in New 
York State. The whole section is 
under study by the committee, but 
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it will take some time to work out 
the necessary amendments. In the 
meantime, a real measure of relief 
will be given the smaller compa- 
nies in the bill (No. 867 Int. 849 
in the Assembly), by the Honor- 
able John R. Pillion and in the 
Senate by Senator Floyd E. Ander- 
son, but not sponsored by the 
Mahoney Committee. 

According to the testimony, the 
requirement for vouchers not only 
from general agents but from the 
parties to whom they make pay- 
ments has caused a great deal of 
expense and difficulties in in- 
terpretation. 

The situation parallels the 
well-known practice in industry 
of allowing, for instance, $10 a day 
for traveling expenses. Under this 
practice a salesman is not usually 
required to annex receipted res- 
taurant bills and details of these 
expenditures. 

At the request of a group of the 
smaller companies, Insurance Su- 
perintendent Dineen named Hon- 
orable J. Edward Lumbard, Jr., 
former Supreme Court Justice and 
now a member of the firm of Dono- 
van, Leisure, Newton, Lumbard & 
Irvine, to look into this matter. He 
made an exhaustive investigation 
and prepared a thorough analysis 
of the problem. The bill is based 
on his recommendations. 

The proposed amendment does 
not present an open door for com- 
panies to make imprudent con- 
tracts. The limits fixed by the Sec- 
tion on the cost of new business 
are still in effect and the manage- 
ment of the smaller companies 
must keep their first year expenses 
within the limits prescribed, 
which effectively checks any ex- 
travagant contracts. 

At the hearing before the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Insur- 
ance Rates and Regulation, held 
Dec. 16, 1948, the industry wit- 
nesses were unanimous in their 
testimony that this Section pre- 
sented a real handicap to the 
smaller companies. 

The technical procedure has 
been to reinstate the words “or al- 
lowances to,” which were in the 
statute for many years but were 
removed last year. In addition, a 
clarifying statement of the pro- 
cedure is added in line with Judge 
Lumbard’s recommendation. 

As a practical matter, the insur- 
ance companies always place a 
ceiling on these allowances, but 
in spite of this ceiling they have 
been required to procure support- 


ing vouchers. Under the new bill 
they will be relieved of this re- 
quirement. 

This bill has passed both 
Houses and is now before the Gov- 
ernor for his signature. 


New York Life’s Anniversary 
Ez commemorate the New York 

Life’s 104th anniversary, 104 of 
its leading agents gathered in New 
York City for a three-day educa- 
tional conference, April 11-13. 





Representing every section of the 
country, agents qualified for the 
trip to the home office on the basis 
of their sales records during the 
last quarter of 1948. 

At the opening luncheon at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, April 11, the 
agents were welcomed by Chair- 
man of the Board George L. Harri- 
son, President Deveraux C. Jo- 
sephs and other officers. Vice- 
President Dudley Dowell, in 
charge of the agency department, 
presided. In the afternoon, a re- 
ception was held for the agents 
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“There's LIFE iz the BERKSHIRE!” 


“You tet! The Berkshire’s full line of 
Preferred Risk life lines—Double Protec- 
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premium rates—certainly give us the 
edge in the life insurance market today!’’ 
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and their wives in the company’s 
executive offices. 

On April 12, which was New 
York Life’s 104th anniversary, an 
educational session on advanced 
underwriting featured eight of the 
top agents and eight home office 
members of the agency depart- 
ment. Assistant Vice-President 
Raymond C. Johnson, C.L.U., pre- 
sided; other home office partici- 
pants included: George J. Marsh, 
director of field training; James 
D. Dunning, supervisor, advanced 
training; Walter D. Freyburger, 
tax counsel, office of the general 
counsel; George H. Kelley, C.L.U., 
editor of sales publications; Jo- 
seph D. Herring, Raymond J. 
Moore, and Henry Held, advanced 
training consultants; and Earl 
Howbert, training supervisor. 

The agents on the program were 
Charles Anchell, Madison Square 
branch, New York City; Kenneth 
C. Fitch, Wichita; Otho J. Keller, 
Ill, C.L.U., Baltimore; Herbert 
Kibrick, C.L.U., Boston; Ralph A. 
McGowan, Green Bay; Frank 





WILLARD T. JOHNS 


Willard T. Johns, secretary 
of the Mutual Life of New York 
since 1939, has been appointed 
secretary-treasurer of the com- 
pany, it was announced by 
Louis W. Dawson, executive 
vice-president. 

Mr. Johns will assume the 
duties of the late Leonard C. 
Clifford, former treasurer of 
the company, who died in Janu- 
ary. Mr. Johns marked his 
fortieth anniversary with the 
Mutual Life on February 1, 
1949. 
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DUDLEY 
DOWELL 


Nathan, C.L.U., Golden Gate 
branch, San Francisco; A. W. 
Parry, 42nd Street branch, New 
York City; and Lester E. Weaver, 
Golden Gate branch, San Fran- 
cisco. 

On. Tuesday afternoon’ the 
agents were conducted on a series 
of tours to see the operations of 
various home office departments. 
The tours will trace the processing 
of an application for life insur- 
ance, and the agents will have an 
opportunity to talk with home 
office employees about phases of 
their work related to that of the 
agents in the field. 

Chairman of the Board George 
L. Harrison presided at New York 
Life’s 104th Anniversary dinner 
at the Waldorf-Astoria that eve- 
ning. The principal speaker at 
this event was Mrs. Douglas (Mil- 
dred McAfee) Horton, president of 
Wellesley College and a member 
of the New York Life’s board of 
directors. 

Topping the 104 leading agents, 
attending the conference, were 
Edwin T. Golden of the Golden 
Gate branch office in San Fran- 
cisco, who was the leader on paid 
volume during the last quarter of 
1948 with $724,000, and Howard 
A. Sprague of the Oakland branch 
office, who won first honors in the 
number of paid applications with 
a total of 119. 





NILA 


DOWN SOUTH 


AUNUUTUUAIUNT AANA 


|‘ the South and Southwest, these 
days, there is a definite trend as 
regards the difference between or- 
dinary life insurance—and group 
life insurance. In fact, it is not too 
much to say, in the opinion of this 
writer, that the level has been at- 
tained at which the group sales are 
appreciably cutting into the ordi- 
nary sales: at least, into the ordi- 
nary sales market. It’s one of the 
situations where “it’s funny, but 
it’s true!” 

Throughout the whole area, there 
has been a wave of group selling. 
And the kind of group selling that 
is frowned on by the larger, and 
more “orthodox” companies. For 
instance—in Alabama there is a 
company which has elected to write 
a lot of group business on doctors 
and dentists—provided the assureds 
are members of the proper associa- 
tions connected with their own pro- 
fessions. However, in that picture, 
there is no “common employer’— 
and premium collections are made 
from the individuals. That’s one 
kind of group insurance. 

There is, of course, another kind. 
A kind wherein the employer pays 
all. And, perhaps, the employee gets 
as much as $3,000 of group life in- 
surance “free” (the idea of “free” 
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in this connection, is about as “free” 
as your package of cigarettes is 
“free.” The tax is there—and how. 
The tax itself, like cigarettes, may 
well exceed the primary cost of the 
product.) The employee who thinks 
he is getting $2,000 or $3,000 of 
life insurance as “free coverage” 
from his employer, is only kidding 


himself. The employer ‘is not pay- 
ing it. The cost is added to the 
product. And the product may well 


be something which the employee 
buys—of necessity—even though 
the product may be backed by life 
insurance company money: like 
electricity, gas, department stores, 
housing or a multitude of other 
businesses which, in this grandiose 
age, could not get along without 
investment funds of life insurance. 

So—when the agent of a life in- 
surance company calls on such a 
wage-earner, what happens? Well, 
in the South and Southwest—in- 
creasingly—the wage-earner says 
“My company gives me all the life 
insurance that a man in my place 
in life either needs or can afford; 
go chase yourself!” 

It must be borne in mind that 
these are the same people who never 
lived under any other form of 








United States government than the 





paternalism that began as a bid for 
majority votes in the mid-30s, and 
has continued to this day. The same 
form of government that, after 
Pearl Harbor, conceded that, if it 
waited for volunteers it might get 
700,000; of whom, maybe, 500,009 
would be physically and mentally 
acceptable. And thereupon con- 
scripted 16,000,000 men and women; 
at the same time inventing such 
euphemisms as “draftee” (no, no, 
not “conscript’), ‘“selectee” and 
many another catch-all phrase. 

Of course, even in the South and 
Southwest, there are a lot of cor- 
porations where the unit has group 
life insurance—and the employer 
pays part and the employee pays 
part. What the employee never 
realizes, is that he rarely has “con- 
tinuing” life insurance. He may 
have “free” (sic!) life insurance 
for years, but, if he should leave 
his job or be kicked out by a change 
of department heads, or be on his 
ear as a result of sold-out manage- 
ment, he can convert—sure—but 
he must convert at the going actu- 
arial rate for his then-age. Usually 
at a time when he is well along in 
years and has not-too-much living 
ahead of him. Meanwhile, his labor, 
translated into saleable goods, not 





only kept his employer in business, 
but, as another indirect charge in 
the retail price of the product, cut 
down his own take-home pay and 
kidded him and his family into 
thinking that they had true life 
insurance protection. 

There may be soon—especially in 
the South and Southwest—a real 
effort on the part of local life insur- 
ance companies to find out what 
group life insurance is and what it 
is not. The giant companies cannot 
do this. They are too big and too 
ramified. It needs the smaller and 
more local outfits—in touch with 
the grass roots that may lie within 
rifle-shot of their home-offices. (Or, 
as the colloquialisms are, “two 
whoops and a holler’”—or, “a couple 
or three good gun-shots.”’) 

Good, bad, or indifferent—there 
is the strong possibility that in the 
next ten years, in the South and 
Southwest, group life insurance 
will make more percentage gains 
than individual, regular life insur- 
ance. Whether, ultimately, that 
will be good or bad for the individ- 
ual is a matter for the actuaries. 
Whether, ultimately, that will be 
good or bad for the nation is a 
matter for the alleged “Statesmen” 
and the real politicians. 
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INCE we began writing the Ca- 

nadian Column for THE SPEC- 
TATOR, there have been times, no 
doubt, when there were reasons to 
believe that our tone was critical 
of the life insurance business. It 
might be explained, at this point, 
that we are a layman so far as the 
life insurance business is con- 
cerned. We are a customer of 
three companies; we do not re- 
ceive one cent of income from any 
life insurance company apart from 
dividends on premiums paid. 

Apart from the fact that we can- 
not quote premium rates on vari- 
ous types of policies, we feel that 
through the nature of our work we 
know quite a bit about the product 
the life companies sell. We enjoy, 
and have for years, a titled posi- 
tion on one of Canada’s more im- 
portant newspapers. We have, like 
people in other fields of endeavor, 
been subjected to daily calls from 
life insurance agents on the tele- 
phone—and in person. Since we 
became a buyer of life insurance, 
we have found one agent whom we 
have placed in the same category 
as our doctor or dentist. In other 
words, if another life agent calls 
on us he gets a hearing and then 
we tell him that we would like to 
talk his proposition over with “my 
life insurance adviser.” 

The reaction to this on the part 
of visiting life insurance sales- 
men has been favorable. They are 
inclined to agree that there is 











soundness behind it; that it is 
healthy for the business to have 
men of a caliber who can be turned 
to for advice—like a doctor or 
minister. They like the suggestion 
that if a life agent provides ser- 
vice he has a reasonable chance of 
obtaining some protection against 
competition from other companies. 

We do not believe that the time 
will ever come when a life insur- 
ance agent will be forbidden from 
calling on the client of another 
agent. The very set-up of life in- 
surance, the very thing that makes 
life insurance the worthwhile proj- 
ect that it is, will make this im- 
possible. For life insurance is 
highly competitive; it has to be 
sold. Canadian law prohibits doc- 
tors, dentists and lawyers from 
advertising beyond an extremely 
conservative degree. They must sit 
in their offices and wait for busi- 
ness to walk in. If life insurance 
were operated in this way, little, 
if any, would be sold. 

That has been proved beyond 
any reasonable doubt. Only re- 
cently, the Prudential of England 
opened an office close to one of the 
busier intersections in Toronto. 
Very little business has walked 
through the door under its own 
steam. 

As we started out to say, though, 
there were times when we may 
have seemed critical. But now we 
have come across something that 
is worth a boost; a point which 
life agents (in Canada or the 
United States) might well draw to 
the attention of clients. That in- 
volves the work which Canadian 
companies are planning to do to 
fight poliomyelitis. The polio sea- 





Leon Gilbert Simon, guest speaker at a recent meeting of the 
Brooklyn Branch of the Life Underwriters’ Association of the City 
of New York, is shown with officers of that branch. Seated with Mr. 
Simon is Carl Haas, Continental Assurance Company. Standing, left 
to right, are: Bernard Eiber, Mutual Trust Life; Jack R. Manning, 
executive manager of the city association; James Morrison, Travel- 
ers; Jack Warshauer, Guardian Life; Henry Marshall, Provident 
Mutual; Murray Malament, Mutual Trust Life; and J. M. T. Billson, 


Aetna Life. 
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HENRY H. EDMISTON 


Henry H. Edmiston has been 
elected vice-president and chief 
executive officer of the invest- 
ment department, Kansas City 
Life. 


son will soon be here again; the 
fight against this dread disease 
will prove that life insurance is 
really concerned with the public 
welfare. 

A group of companies in Canada 
have banded together to organize 
a special research program in an 
attempt to provide a better under- 
standing of how this disease is 
spread. The work will be super 
vised by Dr. L. N. Silverthorne and 
it will be carried out at Toronto's 
Hospital for Sick Children. 

“Millions have already been 
spent on research in the United 
States,” Dr. Silverthorne points 
out. “How long the work will con- 


tinue and how much will be spent 
depends on the information we 
obtain.” 


“We will be asking for all sorts 
of information,” the doctor says. 
“The fact that a child is stricken 
does not mean that the hygienic 
condition of the home is respon- 
sible. We want to learn the con- 
ditions of the homes of other chil- 
dren with whom he may have been 
playing.” 

It is hoped, according to the 
doctor, that approaching the prob- 
lem from this angle will give some 
clue as to how the virus attacks 4 
child. 

It is pointed out that the group 
under Dr. Silverthorne will cast 
aside preconceived ideas of poli0 
and will start anew in the search 
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for clues which might reveal fun- 
damental information. 

Whether this work brings favor- 
able results or not, it is to be com- 
mended. It is another feather in 
the cap of free enterprise. How 
else, but under a system of free 
enterprise, could such a program 
be initiated and financed? 

Maybe it is professional shy- 
ness, but we, as a layman, believe 
life insurance is hiding too many 
lights under a bushel. There are 
many things life insurance is 
doing for the benefit of the man 
on the street—whether or not he 
owns a policy. If ethics are in- 
volved, they should be thrown in 
the ashcan so that everyone, 
everywhere, may know the story 
behind life insurance. Here we 
have a weapon with which to fight 
the socialism that is threatening 
certain parts of Canada. Can’t we 
make better use of it? 


NUIT AUT A 
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LAA Southern Round Table— 
The Dixie hosts of the LAA South- 
ern Round Table expect many a 
LAAdman to board the Chatta- 
nooga Choo-Choo and arrive in 
Chattanooga on May 8. There they 
will participate in the Southern 
Round Table’s 20th anniversary 
party. The honor of cutting the 
twenty candled birthday cake will 
fall to Charles C. Fleming, assis- 
tant vice-president, Life of Vir- 
ginia. 

Sales, advertising and public 
relations methods will be thor- 
oughly discussed during the three- 
day sessions. Bart Leiper, former 
LAA president, and one of the 
group who founded the Southern 
Round Table near Chattanooga a 
score of years ago, has been called 
back into service as honorary 
chairman of the meeting. A former 
advertising manager for Pilot Life 
and Provident Life and Accident, 
Mr. Leiper is now engaged in civic 
promotion work in the city of 
Chattanooga. 

The host companies of Chatta- 
nooga, Interstate Life, Provident 
Life and Accident, and Volunteer 
State Life, have taken over the 
arrangements and entertainment. 


The program calls for a scenic 
tour which will take in Chicka- 
mauga Dam, Rock City and Fairy- 
land Park on Lookout Mountain. 
The annual banquet will be held 








Fred J. Carr, dean of John 
Hancock Mutual Life’s district 
managers and district manager 
at Roxbury, Mass., since 1939, 
died on April 5. He began his 
long service with the John Han- 
cock as a clerk in 1906. He first 
went to work at the Cambridge, 
Mass., agency and was ad- 
vanced to assistant manager, 
then district manager at Water- 
bury where he served for 20 
years before becoming manager 
at Roxbury. 





at the Fairyland Club, atop Look- 


out. 
% * * 


LAA North Central Round Table 
—‘Foundations on Fundamentals” 
was the theme of the LAA North 
Central Round Table, held April 
21 and 22 at Dearborn Inn, Dear- 
born, Mich. 

Basic types of materials for field 
use by both new recruits and sea- 
soned salesmen were discussed by 
many sales, advertising and pub- 
lic relations executives. 

Attending the North Central 
Round Table were sales and ad- 











“lve got these other expectant fathers interested in more life 


insurance. . 


Bankers/ifemen Stay on the Job 


Because prospects may be anywhere, Bankers/ifemen really 
stay on the job—but we must admit we don’t know any of 
them who are working maternity ward corridors. 


The typical Bankers/ifeman does know that he has a full 
line of contracts to meet varied life situations and has been 


trained to use them properly. 


finds a prospect he has a valuable property to offer. He has 
been learning from his first days in his agency office about 
the special values in Bankers Life contracts and how to 
His knowledge is increased constantly under 
careful field supervision and through a series of home office 


apply them. 


conducted schools. 


This continuous alertness for opportunities where life 
insurance can serve well is just one characteristic which 
makes the typical Bankers/ifeman the kind of life under- 
writer you like to know as a friend, fellow worker or 


competitor. 
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vertising people from life com- 
panies domiciled in all States west 
of Ohio. 

* * * 

AMA—“The good insurance man 
of the future must tune his selling 
to our money economy, laws of 
taxation and laws of social guid- 
ance and control,” declared Earl 
M. Schwemm, CLU, branch man- 
ager, Great-West Life, in Chicago, 
speaking at the opening day ses- 
sion of the Eleventh Annual 
Spring Conference, Agency Man- 
agement Association, held re- 
cently. 

Mr. Schwemm 
agency executives representing 
115 association member compa- 
nies having under $150,000,000 
ordinary in force, at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel. His title was 
“Sales Allies for Alert Selling.” 
Harry S. McConachie, vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent of agen- 
cies, American Mutual, presided 
in his capacity as chairman of the 
committee for these companies. 
Other featured speakers of the day 
were John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr., managing director of the asso- 
ciation, and Laurence S. Morrison, 
association research consultant. 

Mr. Morrison’s topic was “Small 
Company Costs.” He reviewed the 
previous efforts made to get useful 
cost data on small companies. Dif- 
ficulties were many, because data 
did not treat renewal costs prop- 
erly, commission dollars were not 
analyzed and there was little sup- 
porting information for interpre- 
tation, Mr. Morrison pointed out. 

Also on the day’s program was 
an opening address bv Mr. Hol- 
combe. Speaking on the subject 
“Agency Management—1949,” Mr. 
Holcombe described the associa- 
tion’s work as it relates to the 
three basic objectives of the 
agency department: securing a 
satisfactory volume of business of 
high auality at reasonable cost; 
providing better service to policy- 
holders; improving the welfare of 
the field force. In doing this, he 
called on the various officers of 
the association to discuss their 
activities. 

These activities were reported 
under the eight main activities of 
the agency department: recruit- 
ing, selection, training, building 
morale and motivation, control- 
ling costs, compensation, securing 
quality business, and planning. 

The Provident Life. Bismarck, 
N. D.. has had “no serious or ma- 
ior difficulties” after a vear of 


spoke before 
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social security coverage for its 
agents, according to Robert W. 
Edick, secretary. 

Mr. Edick explained how his 
company covered its agents and 
described the problems therein. 
Other speakers who addressed the 
second day of the meeting were: 

S. Rains Wallace, director of re- 
search, AMA; Ford Munnerlyn, 
vice-president and agency direc- 
tor, American General; Charles B. 
McKenzie, agency vice-president, 
Protective Life; Henry Fouts, 
Bankers of Nebraska, who substi- 
tuted for C. H. Heyl, vice-presi- 
dent of the Bankers, who is ill; 
and Lyman C. Baldwin, vice-presi- 
dent, Security Life and Accident. 

Speaking on the subject, “Enter- 
ing the Accident and Health Busi- 
ness,” Mr. Baldwin advised com- 
panies contemplating such a move 
to “carefully study the business” 
before taking action. 

In discussing manpower re- 
search in small companies, Dr. 
Wallace presented off the record 
findings which compared the re- 
cruiting experience of smal] com- 
panies compared to larger ones. 

Trends in recruiting of man- 
power were discussed in a forum 
in which Mr. Munnerlyn, Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie and Mr. Fouts participated. 

The life insurance business and 
other businesses as well “need 
stable and predictable manage- 
ment—not nervous management,” 


™ 


“| have a rule never to make a call-back.”’ 




















— hyphens 


John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., ¢ 
clared in a discussion of hum 
relations in management. 

Mr. Holcombe, managing dire 
tor of the AMA, was the mode 
tor of a panel dealing with li 
man relations. Other participanj 
were: Donald E. Lynch, assistal 
director, AMA; G. N. Dickinsoj 
Jr., director of agencies, Shena 
doah Life; L. Russell Blanchar! 
manager of sales promotion, Uni 
Mutual; H. P. Skoglund, pres 
dent, North American Life a 
Casualty; and S. E. Miles, vit 
president, life department,. Prov 
dent Life and Accident. 

Mr. Lynch presented some 
the criticisms frequently heat 
among agents. Agents want inte 
ligent answers to questions askej 
he said; they also want oneal 
tion of their job, removal of pet! 
annoyances; adequate assistant 
and service in agency offices, 
voice or means of communicatil 
their opinions, and sincerity. 1 
these, he added several poiti 
of irritation discovered in t 
association’s “Job Satisfactio 


studies. 
Mr. Dickinson’s remarks det 
with his company’s. experiel 










with field advisory councils 4 
means of developing closer re 
tions with the home office. 

Mr. Blanchard told the audien! 
how the Union Mutual] has us 
publications as a two-way str 
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in relations with the field. Publi- 
cations must be designed to tell 
the fieldman what is going on in 
the home office, Mr. Blanchard 
said, as well as to help him do his 
job better. 

Mr. Skoglund, well known for 
his intimate interest in his com- 
pany’s fieldmen, urged the agency 
officers to work hard at making 
men “happy, as well as prosper- 
ous.” 

Mr. Miles told how his company 
uses meetings and conventions to 
develop and foster relations with 
the field. He urged that the field 
be taken “into a partnership with 
you.” When his company con- 
templates changes of importance, 
these developments are announced 
at field meetings, where there is 
opportunity for exchange of ideas 
on the changes. 

W. H. Trentman, executive vice- 
president, Occidental of North 
Carolina, was elected chairman 
for the coming year of the Com- 
mittee for Companies Under 150 
Million Dollars In Force at the 
conclusion of the meeting. 

Other new members of the com- 
mittee elected were: James E. 
Scholefield, vice-president, North 
American Life and Casualty; 
Lyman C. Baldwin, agency vice- 
president, Security Life and Acci- 
dent, and Ralph Lounsbury, presi- 
dent, Bankers National, Montclair, 
N. J. 


* * ¥ 


New Jersey State Life Under- 
writers Association—Holgar J. 
Johnson and Leon Gilbert Simon, 
two fationally known figures in 
the life insurance field, will ad- 
dress the thousand New Jersey 
life insurance men who will gather 
for their ninth annual sales con- 
gress on May 11 at Convention 
Hall, Asbury Park, according to 
Joseph Fox, sales congress chair- 
man and general agent for Berk- 
shire Life in Jersey City. 

Mr. Fox, in announcing the 
speakers, said, “We are most for- 
tunate to have these top speakers. 
Mr. Johnson will be a key man in 
the coming survey of life insur- 
ance by Congress, and Mr. Simon 
has just returned from a trans- 
continental speaking tour. Both 
are dramatic speakers and much 
sought for by large gatherings.” 

In previous years, the congress 
was held in the Berkeley Carteret 
Hotel, Asbury Park, but because 
of the huge attendance antici- 
pated, it was decided to use the 
larger Convention Hall this year. 


DR. C. B. Mc¢CULLOCH 


Closing a distinguished career 
of 48 years in life insurance, 
Dr. Carleton Buell McCulloch, 
M.D., 78, vice-president and 
consulting medical director of 
the State Life, Indianapolis, 
died in Methodist Hospital 
there on April 5. He had suf- 
fered a heart attack in his 
home before entering the hos- 
pital. 

Dr. McCulloch was the per- 
sonal physician of James Whit- 
comb Riley, famed Hoosier poet, 
and of other Indiana literary 
greats. He was the intimate 
friend also of Booth Tark- 
ington, George Ade, Meredith 
Nicholson, John T. McCutcheon, 
Claude Bowers, and other liter- 
ary figures. His office walls 
exhibited one of the notable 
collections of personally auto- 
graphed photographs of figures 
prominent in World War I and 
in national, political and liter- 
ary circles. 





Life Insurers Conference—Tne 
program for the 40th annual meet- 
ing of the Life Insurers Confer- 
ence, held at the Boca Raton Club, 
Boca Raton, Fla., April 27-29, fea- 
tured company publications, home 
office costs, legislative programs, 
and open forum sessions. 

The convention was formally 
opened with a welcome by E. L. 
Phillips, president of the Gulf 
Life, Jacksonville, and past presi- 
dent of the conference. Following 
a general business session, an- 
nouncement was made of the com- 
pany publication award winners. 
This is the first time that this 
association has introduced such a 
feature, and it has produced high 
interest and a large percentage of 
participation among the member 
companies. During the same ses- 
sion the make-up and planning of 
company publications were cov- 
ered in an address by James A. 
Peirce, director, bureau of publi- 
cations, John Hancock Mutual, 
Boston. His subject was “Building 
a Company Publication.” 

During the second morning ses- 
sion, the following addresses were 
given: “Office Management at Its 
Best” by Frank L. Rowland, exec- 

















PAYS FIVE WAYS 





Our new Career Contract pays Career Underwriters five 


ways: 


1. Standard first year commissions. 


2. Expense allowance of 15% to 25% of first year com- 
missions earned each month, plus extra first and sec- 


ond year renewals. 


3. Five per cent renewals to the tenth year. 
4. Continuous service fee after tenth year. 


5. Contributory Pension Plan and cash awards for 
App-A-Week Membership. 


Write Agency Department for details. 


The 








MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


250 EAST BROAD STREET 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
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| utive secretary, Life Office Man- O’Connor, managing director, Ip. Pay 
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| City; “Some Thoughts Today” by America; Charles J. Zimmerman, | >a 














| B. N. Woodson, executive vice- associate managing director, Life | B00 

president, Commonwealth Life, Insurance Agency Management | tua! 

Louisville; and “Legislation in Association; John P. Hanna, ex. | of 
| Process” by Eugene M. Thoré, ecutive director, Health and Acci- Rig 
general counsel, Life Insurance dent Underwriters Conference, diar 

| Association of America, New York and Arthur C. Daniels, executive Tor 
| City. assistant, Institute of Life Insur. | of | 
. ¢ 8 ance. | Con 
The third morning session The afternoons were held open son, 
opened with an address by the for special committee work and a cow 
| Honorable J. Edwin Larson, State well-rounded entertainment pro- T 
Treasurer and Commissioner of gram, including a golf tourna- disc 
' Insurance of the State of Florida, ment, steak fry, and the tradi- ‘ci 
and president of the National tional Past Presidents’ Banquet. ar 
Association of Insurance Commis- eo 

sioners. A two-hour open forum Association of Life Insurance pie 
session followed, highlighted by a Counsel—The spring meeting of pacity 

distinguished panel of association the Association of Life Insurance a 
| executives, among whom _ were Counsel will be held at the Home- Hen 
| James E. Rutherford, executive stead, Hot Springs, Va., May 2-3. — 
vice-president, National Associa- There will be business sessions tion 
tion of Life Underwriters; E. H. Monday and Tuesday mornings. — 
{IONIAN HUNAN HT T 
pose 

}) Berkshire Life Inaugurates running a short time but it has eral 
‘ e created favorable comment in chai 
~ Local Advertising Plan the community. In fact, it is the tax 
For ninety-eight years the first time, so far as anyone Berr 
MODERN Berkshire Life thought that knows, that so many people in ney, 


everyone in Pittsfield, Mass., its Berkshire County are talking 


SECURITY home office city, knew about the and thinking about the com- it 


Berkshire. When they began to pany. 











we . ask questions of the man on the There is, perhaps, a home the 
Fortify - Protect - Be Secure. street they learned that even office of a life insurance com- part 
Long before the days of though their home office build- _ pany in every city with a popu- ey 
Sil sie wm to ing was the largest in the city, lation of 250,000 or more. If the on, 
= the average person did not Berkshire’s experience were aPp- York 
mans found security to be a know where it was and had to plied to other companies who trust 
necessity of good living. stop and think which building would inaugurate similar pro- of T 
al a ‘ they occupied. Some of them grams, the influence of the*life ner : 

Present day living oo could not answer the question insurance companies would in- 

closely linked to income that | | at all. crease tremendously. Compa- 
we and our families must not Many people thought that the _—nies have, no doubt, taken too Lint 
allow disability, old age or company did business only in much for granted in their local CLI 

even death to cut off needed Berkshire County, few knew the areas. Public good will can be 
income. extent of their operations or created by telling the people in TI 
the size of the company, espe- the community more about the rent 
Fortify with life insurance; cially those who were not pol- company, its policy, its plans, unde 
protect with accident, health icyholders. Once a year the its ideals. They like to be taken Socic 
and hospital insurance and company printed a full page into a company’s confidence, write 
~~ ae itty memeaneel. advertisement of their annual even though it may be through Hall, 
——~ wa statement but this did not make advertising in local papers. M 
lable disability income pro- anv lasting impression. The company feels that this the I 
tection topping off the list. The result was that the Berk- plan does not take the place delpt 
shire started a local advertising of the national advertising in ai 
© campaign in its daily paper. trade papers or of the Life In- cael 
P The “ads” are appearing each surance Companies of America. Tate 
Security Mutual Wednesday in the Berkshire It believes that, if the public Colle 
Evening Eagle and the day be- becomes stirred up _ locally, in 
Life Insurance Company fore the “ad” appears the com- _ greater readership of national C sina 
/NCORPORATED 1886 pany sends a press proof of the advertisements will be the case. Clan 
Binghamton, New York “ad,” in the mail, to 600 impor- The Berkshire feels that it is po ys 
Frederick D. Russell, President tant business and professional the greatest thing it has ever wees 
men in Berkshire County. done for good will in its com- pane 
The campaign has only been munity. een 
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Papers will be presented on “The 
Life Insurance Policy in the Pro- 
bate Court,” by Vincent V. R. 
Booth, counsel, New England Mu- 
tual Life; “A Brief Comparison 
of Development of Beneficiaries’ 
Rights Under American and Cana- 
dian Law,” by Wilson E. McLean, 
Toronto; “When Is the Knowledge 
of an Agent Imputed to a Life 
Company?” by Clarence L. Peter- 
son, vice-president and general 
counsel, Ohio State Life. 


There will be two informal panel 
discussions, one on State and Mu- 
nicipal taxes and the other on 
Federal taxes. The first panel is 
composed of Ralph H. Kastner, 
associate general counsel, Ameri- 
ean Life Convention, chairman; 
Henry R. Glenn, associate general 
counsel, Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, and C. G. M. 
Wynne, inspector of taxation, Sun 
Life of Canada. 


The Federal tax panel is com- 
posed of: Harry S. Redeker, gen- 
eral counsel, Fidelity Mutual Life, 
chairman; Walter D. Freyburger, 
tax counsel, New York Life, and 
Bernard G. Hildebrand, tax attor- 
ney, Metropolitan Life. 


John J. Sonnett, formerly assis- 
tant attorney general in charge of 
the antitrust division of the De- 
partment of Justice, and now a 
member of the firm of Cahill, Gor- 
don, Zachry & Reindell of New 
York, will speak on “Today’s Anti- 
trust Law,” and Senator Kefauver 
of Tennessee will be the after din- 
ner speaker Monday evening. 


Linton Moderator at 
CLU Forum in New York 


The ninth annual forum on cur- 
rent economic and social trends 
under the auspices of the American 
Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers was held April 7 in Town 
Hall, New York City. 


M. Albert Linton, president of 
the Provident Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia, did an outstanding job as 
moderator of the forum. Featured 
speakers included Dr. Ralph Cooper 


Hutchinson, president, Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa.; Benjamin 
Strong, president, United Trust 


Company of New York, New York 
City; P. L. Smith, president, Na- 
tional Association of Electric Com- 
panies; and Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 
second vice-president and statistic- 





HAROLD A. LOEWENHEIM 


ian, Metropolitan Life, New York 
City. 

Harold A. Loewenheim, associate 
manager in New York City for the 
Home Life of New York, was gen- 
eral chairman of the forum. 
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Mutual Benefit Life—The Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, Newark, cooper- 
ated with the Junior Achievement 
movement, recently, to present a 
program on life insurance as a 
profession over Radio Station 
WNJR, Newark. 

Two mutual Benefit officers an- 
swered questions put to them by a 
panel of teen-aged youngsters who, 
as members of a Junior Achieve- 
ment company, sold a series of 
radio programs on vocational op- 
portunities to business firms in the 
Newark area. The Mutual Benefit 
was the only life insurance busi- 
ness represented in the series which 
included programs on _ banking, 
merchandising, medicine and man- 
ufacturing. 

John J. Slowey, assistant comp- 
troller, and Harry Petty, assistant 
secretary, represented the Mutual 
Benefit. Jobs peculiar to life in- 
surance in claim, accounting, un- 
derwriting, actuarial and selling 
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functioning ... smooth forward motion is impossible. 
Progress requires balance. 

A life insurance institution to move forward must 
have similar balance ...in background, in 

present performance, in plans for the future. 


Fidelity is a:well-balanced company. 


The 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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work were described. Specialized 
study opportunities through 
LOMA, Actuarial and other pro- 
grams were indicated. The advan- 
tages of job security and extra 
benefits in the life insurance 
field as an offset to higher salaries 
in more hazardous work were 
stressed. 

Questioning revealed that both 
officers had come direct to the 
company from high school and 
had advanced, through on-the-job 
training and outside study—suffi- 
cient to earn a college degree in 
Mr. Slowey’s case—to officer rank. 

* * * 

Massachusetts Mutua 
pointment of Clarence A. Grimmett, 
Jr., as agency supervisor at the 
home office of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, Springfield, is an- 
nounced. During the past two 
years he has been supervisor for 
Frank W. Drake, general agent 
at Birmingham, Ala. 

Mr. Grimmett joined the com- 
pany in 1945 as an agent at the 
Birmingham agency, and soon as- 
sisted in the recruiting of new 
agents. On Jan. 1, 1947, he was 
made supervisor under the Massa- 
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Anico has the field program that builds men 
up and permits them to attain the success 
they want. 

on They have a contract that permits 
outstanding earnings. 

* They have a line of policies thot 
meet the most exacting demands 
of the public. 

_ They have sales-tested, practical 
selling AIDS that go right to the 
sales point. 

Anico builds successful men by providing all 
the factors needed to reach the peak in this 
profession. 


“You Grow with Anico” 


1 BILLION 800 MILLIONS OF LIFE 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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FRED W. BANFIELD 


The State Mutual Life, 
Worcester, announces the ap- 
pointment of Fred W. Banfield 
as group department home of- 
fice representative for the 
Philadelphia area. 


chusetts Mutual Field Organize 
Plan. 
* * x 

Connecticut Mutual—Five mep. 
bers of the staff of the Connecticy 
Mutual Life, Hartford, were a 
pointed officers of the company x 
a recent meeting of the board y 
directors, according to an ap. 
nouncement by President Pete, 
M. Fraser. They are: William |. 
Camp, III, who becomes super. 
visor of publications; Stanley ¢ 
Hart, supervisor of agents’ cop. 
tracts; Clifford R. Haskins, super. 
visor of policy issues; Irving |, 
Carreer, supervisor of poli; 
loans; and George A. Scheidle 
assistant supervisor of city loan; 

* * * 


Pacific Mutual— The Pacifi 
Mutual Life, Los Angeles, ha 
elected two new directors, a ne 
vice-president and a new tre 
urer. Announcement was made }y 
Asa V. Call, president of Pacif 
Mutual, following the annual meet 
ing of the company’s board o 
directors. 

The new directors are: T. § 
Petersen, president of the ol 
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GALVESTON, TEXAS 


This thought might well come 
of life insurance. Underwriters are 
advance men of the circus. 





are Circus people, who have a language all their own, 
GODS ANIcoO’S speak of their living in a world of three towns— 
: Yesterday’s Town, Today’s Town, and Tomorrow’s 
first Town. With most circus people most thought is for the 

onside ration show under the big top in Today’s Town. But, of course, 

there are many whose entire work is done in advance— 


making arrangements for the coming show. 


into the vocabulary 
somewhat like the 


Thousands of policyowners are living in Today’s Town 
of having taken thought yesterday. As for 
Tomorrow’s Town, it is the future which policyowners 
are building for themselves or for their beneficiaries. 
Tomorrow’s Town is built up of homes assured, a future 
education for today’s children, 
tected because of insurance. Tomorrow’s Town will be 
of security and opportunity 
underwriters are advance men. 


and of business pro- 


because today’s 


The PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON, President 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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ard Oil Company of California, 
San Francisco, and Frank L. King, 
president of the California Bank, 
Los Angeles. 

Elected a vice-president is Ralph 
J. Walker, who heads Pacific Mu- 
tual’s rapidly expanding group 
insurance department. Walker, 
formerly associate actuary with 
the Aetna Life, came to Pacific 
Mutual in 1948 as group insurance 
department director. 

The new treasurer is George R. 
Young, who has been with the 
company for the past 25 years. He 
was formerly associate treasurer. 

* * * 

Colonial Life — William C. 
Brown, actuary, was elected vice- 
president and actuary of the 
Colonial Life at a recent meeting 








L. C. BONNYCASTLE 


L. C. Bonnycastle has been 
appointed general manager of 


the National Life, Toronto, 
Canada. 
In 1932, Mr. Bonnycastle 


wrote his actuarial examina- 
tions and qualified as a fellow 
of the Actuarial Society of 
America and the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries. He became 
the treasurer of the company 
with which he was then con- 
nected. 

Since 1940, Mr. Bonnycastle 
has been occupying a position in 
one of Western Ontario’s indus- 
trial enterprises. In accepting 
his new appointment with the 
National Life, Mr. Bonnycastle 
returns to the life insurance 
field fer which his training and 
qualifications have fitted him. 


of its board of directors held in | 
the company’s new home office 
building in East Orange, N. J. 

In 1943, Mr. Brown became as- 
sociated with the Colonial Life as 


One year later he 
was advanced to the office of 
assistant actuary. Successive ad- 
vancements were to the offices of 
associate actuary on March 19, 
1946, and actuary on March 18, 
1947. In January of this year, 
Mr. Brown assumed the supervi- 
sion of the technical operations of 
the company, including the actu- 
arial, underwriting, industrial pol- 
icy, ordinary policy, and claim 
departments. 

The company has also advanced 
three members of its home office 
personnel, according to Richard 
B. Evans, president. 

Fred G. Thompson, formerly 
New Jersey manager, has been 
appointed superintendent of agen- 


mathematician. 


cies and will supervise the field | 


activities of New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut; Rudolph Hopf, 
formerly Pennsylvania State man- 
ager, also has been made superin- 
tendent of agencies with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia; and 
Robert L. Baer, formerly admin- 
istrative assistant, was advanced 
to the position of Director of 
training and sales promotion. 
* *% * 

United Fidelity Life—Michaux 
Nash has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the United Fidelity Life, 
Dallas. Mr. Nash, who has been 
a member of the company’s board 
of directors and executive com- 
mittee for many years is also 
executive vice-president of the 
Empire State Bank, Dallas. All 
other officers and the entire board 
of directors of the company were 
re-elected. 

D. Easley Waggoner, president 
of the United Fidelity, announced 
that the company was nearing the 
hundred million mark in outstand- 
ing life insurance contracts. Life 
insurance in force increased more 
than $10,000,000.00. The total 
assets of the company for the same 


period increased from $16,683,- 
719.24 to $18,602,735.67 and the 


net return on the company’s as- 
sets averaged 4.46 per cent. The 
company now has a capital of 
$1,500,000.00 and a _ surplus of 
$1,531,064.00, making the combined 
capital and surplus $3,031,064.20 
which provides a margin of more 


than 20 per cent additional pro- | 
tection to policyholders over and | 


above the legal reserve require- 
ments, 


At the end of the year the | 
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This is part of the illustration which 
appeared in our recent national ad 
in The Satevepost, Time and News- 
week magazines. 


HOW MANY PEOPLE 
READ THIS LETTER? 


Your guess is as good as ours 
... but probably a lot of people 
read it, if you consider that it 
was printed on 64% million maga- 
zine pages and seen by perhaps 
20 million individuals. 


For more than 15 years now, 
New England Mutual has been 
building acceptance for the com- 
pany and its life underwriters 
through well-known national 
magazines with a powerful local 
impact. 


Regular full-page ads, consis- 
tently stressing the motivating 
theme “All Things Human 
Change,” have been designed to 
make our fieldmen’s jobs more 
pleasant and profitable. In 1948, 
the 165 members of our Leaders’ 
Association paid for an average 
production of $831,000 in the 
New England Mutual. 


New England 
Mutual 


Lie Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA - 1835 
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company had more than $90,000,- 
000.00 of insurance in force. 
* * * 

Mutual Benefit Life—Favorable 
response to the first report issued 
specifically for employees by the 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, a 
year ago, resulted in the decision 
to issue another this year, ac- 
cording to Vice-President H. G. 
Kenagy. This year’s report is be- 
ing mailed to residence addresses 
of the home office staff, to retired 
personnel, agency and farm loan 
offices and city correspondents. 

Following the style and layout 
of the company’s home office staff 
newspaper, “Mutual Benefit Life,” 
the contents of the special report 
issue include news stories, special 
features, pictures, charts and car- 
toon. A message from President 
John S. Thompson to the staff in- 
dicates stories are based on re- 
ports made by each department 


head for the board of directors. 
* * + 

































George Washington Life—Presi- 
dent Emry C. Green of the George 
Washington Life has announced 
that Jeff D. Clark was elected 
vice-president and a director of 
the company at an annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders and board 
of directors. 
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DR. C. C. CRISS 


Dr. C. C. Criss, president and 
founder of the Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident Association 
and the United Benefit Life, has 
announced his retirement effec- 
tive April 10, his seventieth 
birthday. Dr. Criss will con- 
tinue his interest in serving as 
chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of both companies. 

Dr. Criss organized Mutual 
of Omaha 40 years ago. In 1926, 
he formed the companion com- 
pany, United Benefit Life, and 
has served as president of this 
company since its beginning. 

No successor, as yet, has been 
named to his position as presi- 
dent. 


Fe TUTTI LULU UAL 


Equitable Life—Meyer M. Gold- 
stein, who recently announced his 
resignation as general agent of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life in 
New York City, has announced 
that he will be an agency manager 
in New York City for the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of 
the United States. 





Mr. Goldstein states that in his 
new connection he will be able to 
offer greatly expanded facilities to 
the clients of his office, particu. 
larly in all forms of group insur. 
ance, as well as general under. 
writing. 

* * * 

Minnesota Mutual—Dr. Thomas 
H. Dickson, medical director of 
the Minnesota Mutual Life, $t. 
Paul, recently retired under the 
company’s pension plan after 32 
years of service. He will be suc. 
ceeded by Dr. A. E. Venables, 
prominent St. Paul physician, who 
has been associated with the con- 
pany as medical consultant for some 
years past. 


BOTTOM OF THE HOUR- 


GLASS 
(Continued from page 40) 


even a small income monthly would 
permit us to do that. 

That’s where our friends, the 
insurance people, come in. If we 
invest in one of their annuity con- 
tracts early enough, we will have 
the monthly income that will tide 
us over and give us opportunity to 
choose what we will do. The in- 
surance companies set no “age,” no 
60 year retirement “must.” They 






















September 5, 1894... 
for their benefit . . . Policies 


force is over $208,000,000 . 
State Life offers General 


and up-to-date training and 
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Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Fifty-Fifth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $164,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
The Company 
also holds over $71,000,000 in Assets 


number 102,000 and Insurance in 


Opportunities—with liberal contract, 


facilities—for those qualified. 


A Mutuat Lreatr Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
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LIFE INSURANCE BLOOMS 
IN THE SPRING 


Spring and Life Insurance have a lot in 
In the Spring, Nature displays her 
prettiest blooms, a lesson in rejuvenation, a 
reminder of the cycle of life. 
grey days of Winter, Spring's balmy weather 
brings a release from indoors, and folks are 


Life Insurance goes Spring one better. It, 
too, makes flowers bloom, and, for a lot of peo- 
ple, the year round. It is hope in all seasons. It 
is the means of release from care and worry 
and fear and dependence. It is built scientific- 
ally to fit the cycle of life. For millions of peo- 
ple, it is Spring the year round. 


ty The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
THE STATE LIFE Cola 


After the cold, 
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set the year and the month at 
which the monthly checks will start 
to come in. But they don’t care 
how old you are. They don’t care 
whether you stick to the job you 
have or take another or just go 
native. That’s your affair. With 
insurance people, you “pay your 
money” and you get your income. 
Very satisfactory. 

A few years ago, some of my 
fellow business women and I served 
on a committee of an ambitious 
philanthropic project. The chair- 
woman of the committee was a 
shrewd, hard-working,  interna- 
tionally known millionairess. She 
worked indefatigably, sometimes 18 
hours a day. One day at a con- 
ference the talk ran off the rails 
a bit. as talk sometimes does even 
at the most serious of conferences. 
We talked of woman’s chance for 
survival in the world of business, 
of her chances to operate on an 
equal footing with men. We dis- 
cussed the advantages of having 
in“uential ties, of having been born 
rich. Some of us felt that these 
conditions had distinct advantages. 
Our millionaire chairwoman 
laughed and said, “Well, I have only 
one advantage over the rest of you 


women and that is that I can choose 
what I will do.” 

Sitting beside me at that con- 
ference was one of the smartest 
promoters in the field of enter- 
tainment. Let’s call her Mary, 
though that is not her name. 

Mary said to me, “Choose what 
you will do; I’ve always wanted to 
run a farm.” 

“Why don’t you then?” I asked. 
I knew that her yearly income ran 
well into five figures. 

“Who would take care of my 
mother while I was getting set?” 
she asked. “I can’t let go.” 

“It’s for woman like Mary and 
the rest of us working gals, or 
career women or whatever you want 
to call us that the annuity contract 
falls like manna from heaven. If 
she had started to pay for one early 
enough, Mary may not have needed 
to wait until she was 60 before she 
indulged her wish to run a farm. 

The income from your annuity 
contract may not be large enough 
to keep you in the lap of luxury 
but it will help. It gives you a 
feeling of security, a prop to lean 
on between jobs; it provides a stake 
to carry you over if you want to 
launch out on something new. 





A philosophy 
that works... 


The continuing advancement of the essential 
interests of its field underwriters is fundamental 
in Equitable Life of Iowa operations. 

Scientific selection, progressive and thought- 





Yes, an annuity monthly check 
helps you to choose what you will 
do. It has in my case, anyway; it’s 
nice to know that you can burn 
your bridges if you want to and 
turn to new fields. 

And, of course, that monthly 
check is still comforting when the 
sand begins to reach the bottom of 
the hour-glass. 


WASHINGTON NEWS 
LETTER 


(Continued from page 23) 


nois); Senator Taft (Republican, 
Ohio); Senator Flanders (Repub- 
lican, Vermont); Senator Watkins 
(Republican, Utah); Representa- 
tive Patman (Democrat, Texas); 
Representative Huber (Democrat, 
Ohio); Representative Buchanan 
(Democrat, Pennsylvania); Rep- 
resentative Walcott (Republican, 
Michigan); Representative Herter 
(Republican, Massachusetts); and 
Representative Rich (Republican, 
Pennsylvania). 


Washington Notes 


M. Albert Linton, president of 
the Provident Mutual Life, Phila- 


fully planned training, and an amplitude of field 
tested sales aids, are integral parts of a develop- 
ment program the merit of which has become 
more apparent annually. 

As a natural result, Equitable of Iowa field un- 
derwriters are noted for the effectiveness of their 
services and held in ever-increasing esteem by 
prospects and policyholders. 
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Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 
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delphia, cited the difficulties in 
evaluating disability insurance 
claims to the House Ways and 
Means Committee recently. . . The 
problem should be left up to the 
states, rather than to the Federal 
Government, he said, pointing out 
that most states have the facilities 
for rehabilitation. .. And Ray D. 
Murphy, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
New York City, told the committee 
that a Federal disability benefit 
program would “wipe out or ser- 
iously impair existing state plans 
and the much larger fruits of vol- 
untary efforts which have made 
remarkable progress in recent 
years.” 

The National Planning Associa- 
tion is carrying on an educational 
program in rural areas to tell 
farmers what the Federal social 
security program is all about. . . 
NPA is campaigning for extension 
of old age and survivors’ benefits 
to farm people... “There seems to 
be no objection from any major 
group to placing farm people under 
the old age security umbrella,” 
NPA told the Ways and Means 
Committee recently 

On the subject of extending old 
age and survivors’ benefits, Mr. 
Linton argued against an excessive 
rate of insurance, telling Chair- 
man Doughton (Democrat, North 
Carolina) that if social insurance 
should rise above subsistence 
levels there would be “great dan- 
ger” that the system would weaken 
personal ambition and initiative. .. 
He added that high rates would 


encourage millions who would 
otherwise become self-reliant to 
look for personal security to “a 
powerful centralized government 
instead of to their qwn efforts.” 

The Department oF Commerce 
has published four leaflets ex- 
plaining business life insurance to 
small businesses. . . The leaflets 
describe business life insurance in 
general, sole proprietorship life 
insurance, partnership life insur- 
ance, and corporation life insur- 
ance, .. Copies may be obtained by 
asking the Department of Com- 
merce for Small Business Aids, 
SBA 480, 481, 482, and 483. 

Congress is showing consider- 
able reluctance to adopt the 
Hoover Commission’s recommenda- 
tion that Federal medical serv- 
ices be consolidated. .. Mr. Hoover 
would merge more than 40 govern- 
ment agencies into a “United Med- 
ical Administration” in an attempt 
to improve the type of service 
afforded by Uncle Sam and to trim 
the present $2,000,000,000 annual 
budget for Federal medicine and 
surgery. 

7. : 

Republican congressmen on the 
Ways and Means Committee are 
still pushing for reductions in ex- 
cise taxes this year, but the Dem- 
ocratic leadership refuses to con- 
sider this matter. .. Representative 
Reed (Republican, New York) 
says that if Congress will cut the 
President’s budget by only one 
per cent, taxes can be removed 
from women’s handbags, pocket- 
books, billfolds, key cases, gold pen 





SUMMARY 
50th ANNUAL REPORT 
December 31, 1948 


Insurance in force 


1948 Increase 


Admitted Assets 


$223,579,250 
8,983,305 
36,515,483 


Payments to policyholders 
since organization 


Dantet J. Watsn 


President 


Berwarp L. Connor 


Exec. Vice-Pres. and Secretary 


Carat H. Anperson 


Treasurer 
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points, baby oil and baby powder, 
and substantially reduce on lug. 
gage, furs, jewelry, tires, tubes, 
and transportation. . . But Demo. 
crats insist the Federal Goverp. 
ment must have more revenue 
not less. 

To veterans: Take a second look 
at that check for government ip- 
surance before mailing it. . . The 
Veterans Administration says it 
is still receiving thousands of un. 
signed checks and money orders 
that do not sufficiently identify the 
sender, thus placing many Nationa] 
Service Life Insurance policies jp 
danger of lapsing before proper 
payment is finally made. 

Dr. James A. Shannon, of the 
Squibb Institute, New Jersey, now 
heads the research program of the 
National Heart Institute. . . An 
outstanding authority on malaria, 
kidney functions, and chemother. 
apy, Dr. Shannon is planning to 
expand the NHI program at the 
Public Health Service Headquar- 
ters in Bethesda, Md. 

The average house bought by 
World War II veterans in 1948 
carried a price tag of $8,300, ac- 
cording to the Veterans Admin- 
istration. . . This sales price is 
$1,000 higher than the 1947 aver- 
age, VA says. .. So far, more than 
1,400,000 veterans have bought 
homes with the help of credit aids 
provided in the GI Bill. Ten per 
cent of all such loans were made 
by insurance companies. 

Maternal mortality dropped to 
a new low in 1947, according to the 
Public Health Service. . . Rate was 
1.3 per 1,000 live births, as com- 
pared with 1.6 in 1946. . . In 1933, 
the rate was 6.2 per 1,000. . . Three 
times as many non-white women 
die in childbirth as do _ white 
women, PHS points out. . . Minne- 
sota has the lowest rate, and Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and South Car- 
olina have the highest rate. 


ANNUAL STATEMENTS 
(Continued from Page 38) 

to the company’s early progress. 

Less than five years after the 
change in management was ef- 
fected, Home Life insurance in 
force had grown from under $900,- 
000 to over $8,500,000 and the num- 
ber of policies had increased from 
10,000 to 33,000. Assets reached 
the million dollar mark during 
1917, and despite an increase of 
97.4 per cent in mortality due to 
the influenza epidemic of 1918, as- 
sets at the end of that year had in- 
creased to $1,325,000. 

In 1924, the Home Life cele- 
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brated its silver anniversary with 
an $11,000,000 increase in insur- 
ance, bringing the total amount of 
insurance in force after 25 years 
to $66,298,000. Another milestone 
was reached in 1929 when insur- 
ance in force rose above the $100,- 
000,000 mark. 

The company’s policy of encour- 
aging its fieldmen to develop equal 
proficiency in the ordinary and in- 
dustrial branches served it well dur- 
ing the depression years of the 
early ‘thirties. The severe eco- 
nomic dislocations of the period 
caused a pronounced shift in life 
insurance buying habits. From 
1931 through 1935 the amount of 
ordinary insurance in force in 
America decreased by approxi- 
mately $8.7 billions. During the 
same period, industrial insurance 
showed a gain of over $23 millions. 
While the Home Life suffered de- 
creases during 1932 and 1933, gains 
in the industrial department soon 
compensated for ordinary losses 
and, at the end of 1935, the insur- 
ance in force figure passed the pre- 
Consistent 


vious all-time high. 
gains in both departments have 
been recorded in all subsequent 


years. As of Dec. 31, 1948, Home 
Life insurance in force amounted to 
$223,579,250 of which 50.8 per cent 
was ordinary and 49.2 per cent in- 
dustrial. 

Daniel J. Walsh, president of the 
Home Life, assumed office in 1943 
upon the death of his father, Basil 
S. Walsh, who had served as presi- 
dent of the company since 1912. 
Mr. Walsh, at 40, is one of the 
youngest of life insurance presi- 
dents. The office of executive vice- 
president and secretary of the 


Home Life is held by Bernard L. 
Connor. 

High standards of selection and 
effective conservation measures 
rather than spectacular sales rec- 
ords have been the principal fac- 
tors behind the company’s growth. 
Lapse rates are consistently low in 
both branches, the 1948 ordinary 
figure being only 15.5 per cent, com- 
pared to a mean of 21.7 per cent for 
companies in the $100-$400 million 
group as reported by the Agency 
Management Association lapse sur- 
vey. 

Since 1940, Home Life assets 
have doubled and stood at $36,515,- 
483 on December 31, 1948. Dur- 
ing 1948, payments to policyholders 
amounted to $2,321,350, bringing 
the total of such payments since or- 
*ganization to $44,357,445. 


Standard of Indiana 


The Standard Life, Indianapolis, 
in presenting its 1948 financial 
statement, announces plans for an 
expansion program growing out 
of its favorable 1948 operations. 
Harry V. Wade, president, an- 
nounced that the profits for the 
year were considerably greater than 
those achieved in previous years. 
He said, “The Standard Life in its 
13% years of existence has made 
a remarkable growth during that 
period of time. Each year addi- 
tional funds have been contributed 
to surplus accounts that further 
protect the policyholders of the 
company in addition to the legal 
reserves behind the policies them- 
selves. However, it has only been 
in the last few years that there 
have been sufficient additional 
funds achieved from the operation 

















Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 


W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 

















of the business to pay the stock- 
holders of the company a return 
on their investment.” 

During 1948 the Standard Life’s 
admitted assets rose to $7,460,022. 
The additional funds for protection 
of policyholders, namely the capital 
and various surplus funds of the 
company, are in excess of 10% of 
the asset figure. The insurance in 
force of the Standard Life rose to 
a fraction of over $52 millions of 
insurance in force and the paid for 
new business of the corporation 
was $8,488,821. 





The South’s Oldest Life 
Insurance Company offers 
up-to-the-minute facilities 
and stability second to 
none in writing and 
servicing 


Life Insurance 
with waiver-of-premium 
disability 
and double indemnity 


Annuities 


all forms of 
Group Insurance 
including Life, Accident, 
Health and Hospitalization 


Group Pension 
Plans 
on as few as ten lives. 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert £. Henley, President 
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NALU MID-YEAR MEETING 
(Continued from Page 33) 


LUAU 


cord with the new approach to 
National Service Life Insurance 
(including terminal date of cur- 
rent NSLI and issuance of life 
insurance to recruits with conver- 
sion privileges in the future) em- 
bodied in the Hook Commission 
Report on Military Pay. Hearings 
began in Congress on the matter 
on Feb. 21 and the report of the 
NALU committee on veterans’ 
affairs said that the measure, if 
passed, “will effectively accom- 
plish the objective so long sought 
by the National Association of 
Life Underwriters.” 

The NALU committee, headed 
by Chairman John D. Marsh, not 
only went thoroughly into the 
matter of the Hook Commission, 
but has been working closely with 
Army and Air Force heads in con- 
nection with an Army regulation 
dealing with solicitation of life 
insurance at military installa- 
tions. This regulation, says the 
committee, will be in the interests 
of NALU members and the Army 
and Air Forces. Copies of this 
regulation will soon be available. 

With the cooperation of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, the com- 
mittee submitted material and 
suggestions with regard to reacti- 


vation of the Personal Affairs 
Division in. the Air Forces. This 
provided, among other things, for 
advice and counsel on life insur- 
ance for military personnel. Also 
under consideration has been the 
matter of Class E allotments to 
commercial life insurance compa- 
nies for premium payments, but 
final attitude on this is still in 
abeyance. 


Advisory Council 
Should Be Extended 


The idea of an agents’ advisory 
council in each large-city group 
of members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters will 
be greatly expanded if recommen- 
dations, made by the NALU “Com, 
mittee of Agents,” are followed. 
The suggestion was included in 
the report of that committee. 

Pointing out that successful 
agents’ advisory councils are now 
operating in New York (formed 
1938), Chicago (formed 1930), 
Detroit (formed 1941) and Cleve- 
land (formed January, 1948), John 
P. Costello, CLU, chairman of the 
committee, stressed that fact that 
such councils should be integral 
parts of local associations and 
should find best results in act- 
ing as local study and discus- 
sion groups. The “Committee of 
Agents” (which was itself created 
at the Boston convention of 1947) 
reiterated its stand (1) against 
non-agent sales of life insurance; 
(2) in favor of the Congressional 
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Bill to put a terminal date 
National Service Life Insurang 
and to give to new inductees gra 
tuitous insurance which would no 
be convertible; (3) against may 
selling of life insurance unde 
certain alleged “group” forms, 

Substitution, in the coming 
1949-50 NALU year, of State aggo. 
ciation officer training program; 
for the former conference pro. 
gram was urged by the committee 
the idea being that new State asso. 
ciation officers would get the 
proper kind of start for their 
terms. Among other things, the 
committee also proposed that State 
Leaders Round Tables and Quar. 
ter Million Clubs be further devel- 
oped. At present, 19 States have 
such tables or clubs. 


THE STATE OF 
THE INDUSTRY 


(Continued from Page 22) 


regain a better balance. This, in 
turn, will bring lower costs, im- 
proved quality and prices for the 
average citizen and business en- 
terprise; and thus, through sound 
American principles of good man- 
agement, enterprise, and coopers 
tion by all Americans, there will be 
developed a genuine and lasting 
prosperity that will be more bene 
ficial and greater than the seen- 
ing prosperity of the wartime and 
postwar from which we have been 
emerging. 

Manifestly, the principal wealth 
of a nation is first, its people, and 
second, its land — natural re 
sources. The capacity and init 
ative of the American people to 
provide for themselves against the 
storms of life, is demonstrated at 
its best by the constant and rapid 
growth of life insurance owner- 
ship by the people of our country. 
Life insurance, as always, faces an 
expanding future. While the vol- 
ume of life insurance materially 
increased during the war and par- 
ticularly in the postwar period, the 
ratio of investible funds that went 
into life insurance was somewhat 
lower than the average of prewar 
times. In connection with life in- 
surance, however, we must bear it 
mind that America continues to be 
a country of rapidly growing popv- 
lation and a land where people re¢- 
orgnize and accept life insurance 
as one of the surest and safest 
means of providing for the family 
and individual’s necessities and 
the future. 
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RECENT COURT DECISIONS 


(Continued from Page 25) 


MiLAN 
missioner, 147 Fed (2d) 225, 
(Eighth Circuit), and Hubbell v. 


Commissioner, 150 Fed (2d) 516, 
(Sixth Circuit). In the Oberwinder 
case one of the annuity policies 
was wholly assignable and the 
other was assignable except for 
the purpose of anticipating or 
transferring the right to receive 
annuity payments. Both policies 
were delivered to the taxpayers. 
In the Hubbell case, there was no 
prohibition in the trust agreement 
against assignment of the annuity 
contracts or the benefits there- 
under. The trustee was “a mere 
conduit,” and held the contracts 
for the benefit of the beneficiaries, 
the company having transferred to 
the trustee all its right, title and 
interest therein. Both cases are 
distinguishable from the one under 
consideration here where assign- 
ability and receipt by the taxpayer 
are lacking. 

It is worthy of note that the 





court in the Ward case did not 
cite Hackett v. Commissioner, 159 
Fed. (2) 121, (First Circuit), 
where the annuity contracts and 
the benefits therein were not as- 
signable, although the Hackett de- 
cision preceded the Ward decision 
by two months. In the Ward case, 
the court apparently considered 
the question of assignability as 
vitally important and devoted a 
substantial part of its discussion 
to that feature. If assignability 
were of no consequence in deter- 
mining taxability, it is difficult to 
comprehend why the court should 
deal at such length with a question 
of no practical interest. There are 
other distinguishable facts in the 
Hackett case. The contracts were 
not part of a retirement pension 
plan. The contracts were received 
by the annuitants. The court there 
said, “However, the receipt of the 
annuity contracts constituted an 
economic benefit conferred as ad- 
ditional compensation which is the 
equivalent of cash.” The taxpayer 
conceded that the receipt of the 
contracts was the _ receipt of 
income 


Economic Benefit 


not 


“The question here is 
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AID ASSOCIATION 


LUTHERANS 


Pertinent Statistics 


January 1, 1949 


Over $105,000.000 
462,000,000 


Insurance in Force Over 
Benefits Paid 
Since Organization Over 


49,000,000 


Home Office: Appleton, Wisconsin 


whether the annuities are taxable 
but whether they are taxable as 
part of the plaintiff’s gross income 
im the years 1939 and 1940. The 
plaintiff will not reach the age of 
65 until 1958, and will not until 
then possess or be able to derive 
actual economic benefit from the 
annuity contracts, the proceeds of 
which will then be taxable. Even 
considering the acceleration fea- 
ture of the contracts in the light 
most favorable to the taxpayer as 
beneficiary, and assuming that he 
could, even without delivery of the 
contracts for endorsement, obtain 
benefits under the policies before 
he reached retirement age, he 
could not in any event elect to re- 
ceive benefits under the eontracts 
in the tax years in question. 

“The plaintiff should have judg- 
ment for the additional taxes 
assessed for thé years 1939 and 
1940 in the amount of $5,924.22, 
with interest from June 30th, 
1944,” 

The foregoing decision indicates 
quite clearly that until the em- 
ployee-annuitant receives some 
economic benefit from the pur- 
chase of the contract by his em- 
ployer, or has an assignable inter- 
est therein, no income tax can be 
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_ With over 400 million dollars of insurance 
in force, American United is about 64th 
in a list of over 500 insurance companies. 
Is that good? We think it is, because we 
have all the advantages size can give: a 
good distribution of risks, the ability to 
employ top-flight talent in the Home 
Office, the opportunity to take advantage 

,of operating economies, a portfolio of in- 
vestments large enough to be a factor in 
the market, without the problems of in- 
vesting huge sums in a low-interest mar- 
ket. Yet, American United is small enough 
to be close to its agents and policyholders, 
small enough to know every tree in its 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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assessed against him. However, 
the court states that the proceeds 
will be taxable when the employee 
is able to derive actual economic 
benefit from the contract. This 
would seem to indicate that the 
annuitant would be taxable on the 
annuity income (the proceeds) as 
they are received by him, although 
this may not be exactly what the 
court intended to imply. The in- 
terpretation would depend on the 
definition of the words “the pro- 
ceeds.” 

It is hoped that Congress will 
soon amend the law in regard to 
such annuity purchases, for there 
would seem to be no logical reason 
why an employee should be re- 
quired to pay an income tax on the 
consideration paid for a deferred 
annuity purchased for his benefit 
by his employer, especially when 
he can receive no economic benefit 
prior to the maturity of the con- 
tract. Furthermore, when the an- 
nuity income commences under a 
deferred or immediate annuity, 
the annuitant should not be re- 
quired to pay an income tax except 
on the income as it is received 
by him. 

The following case will serve 
to illustrate the injustice of the 
present practice of the Treasury 
Department: 

An employee, now 70 years of 
age, is being retired from her posi- 
tion with a hospital by reason of 
the fact that the institution is 
merging with another hospital 
which does not desire to retain 
her services. Her present em- 
ployer wishes to purchase for this 
elderly employee an annuity for 
a consideration of about $10,000. 
However, if it does so, the em- 
ployee will be required to pay an 
income tax of over $2,000 upon the 
receipt of the contract. The pres- 
ent employer cannot retain the 








ownership of the policy and pay 
the annuity income to the retired 
employee as it is going entirely 
out of existence by merger with 
another hospital, which does not 
wish to become involved in the 
matter or assume responsibility 
for such an arrangement. 
Certainly, such a situation is not 
justifiable. In this case, the elderly 
employee should, of course, be 
permitted to receive the annuity 
income and pay the tax on such in- 
come only as it is received by her. 
There are many cases in which the 
employer would like to provide a 
retirement income for some loyal 
employee who has given excellent 
service over a long period of time, 
but adverse tax consequences often 
prevent any action being taken. 


Jesse S. Phillips v. Commissioner 


The United States Tax Court, 
on February 17, 1949, rendered a 
decision in the Phillips case hold- 
ing gifts of life insurance policies 
in trust to be gifts of future 
interests. 

In 1944, Mr. Phillips made gifts 
of life insurance policies in trust 
for the benefit of his wife, son, 
daughter and two grandsons. The 
gifts were held to be of future 
interests, with the result that the 
annual exclusions from gift tax 
were denied. Although principal 
could be invaded for the benefit 
of the wife, who was named as the 
income beneficiary, while the gift 
for her was non-income producing, 
this gift was still of a future in- 
terest, since the trustees could not 
be compelled to invade principal 
until necessity therefor arose. 
Later gifts of securities made in 
1946, to the trust created in 1944 
for the benefit of the wife, were 
also held gifts of future interests 
as to principal. 


Life insurance underwriters 
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YOUR BUSINESS PARTNER 


Comparative rates; outstanding policy contracts; security of investments; 
utmost in service; fair, liberal contracts giving a permanent and vested 


interest in the business of the company- 
A few of the points makinz Peoples Life agency contracts of great interest. 


If vou are interested in the profession of the Life 
Underwriter, you will find it pays to be friendly with 
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often have difficulty in obtainjy 
the maximum amount of their by 
ness expenses as deductions 4 
income tax purposes. Like a maj 
ity of salesmen, they are cal 
upon to spend considerable sy 
of money for which they obtain, 
receipts as evidence of paymen 
Hence, when their returns » 
checked by an agent of the & 
department, they often find that 
substantial amount of such expe 
ditures are disallowed, with ¢) 
result that an additional tax ; 
assessed. 

In many cases, this disallowany 
of business expenses as a dedy 
tion is occasioned by the fact thy 
the taxpayer has failed to key 
adequate records. It is recon 
mended, therefore, that better re 
ords be kept. Such records shou! 
be of considerable value in gy 
stantiating the claim. 

The two cases which folloy 
while not exactly in point, shoul 
be of interest to a large numbe 
of life underwriters: 

George L. Johnson v. Commis 
sioner (Tax Court, February % 
1949) — The taxpayer withdrer 
weekly regular sums to be use 
in defraying entertainment an 
other business promotion expense 
for the following week, but kep 
no records of the details of such 
expenditures. The Commissioner 
at first disallowed the  entir 
amount claimed as a deduction 
but prior to decision conceded 
about 20 per cent of the total 
claimed for the years 1942-1944 
It was held that in the absence of 
substantiating records, there was 
no basis for the Tax Court to de 
termine whether any additional 
amounts were allowable. 

Kenneth Waters v. Commis 
sioner (Tax Court, March 23, 1949) 
—tThe taxpayer, as manager of one 
of a chain of 14 grocery stores, 
was required to drive his own cat 
on a 72-mile round trip each Sut- 
day to consult with the general 
manager. In determining his aé- 
justed gross income for 1944 m 
the short-form return, taxpayer 
deducted $249 as “traveling ex 
pense” for the use of his automo 
bile. The Commissioner disallowed 
the deduction, but the Tax Court 
allowed it under Code Section 
22(n) (2), overruling the Commis 
sioner’s contention that trips must 
be overnight trips in order to cot 
stitute “travel while away from 
home,” and holding that the trips 
were in the nature of extra serv 
ices attached to taxpayer’s employ: 
ment. 
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INDEX TO CONTRACT 
INFORMATION 


AETNA LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 63. Jan., 1949, Pg. 64. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL LIFE 

Sept., 1948, Pg. 
ATLANTIC LIFE 

April, 1949, Pg. 62. 
BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 

Oct., 1948, Pg. 94. Jan., 
BOSTON MUTUAL 

Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 
BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE 

July, 1948, Pg. 62. 
CANADA LIFE 

July, 1948, Pg. 62. ’ 
COLONIAL LIFE 

Feb., 1949, Pg. 63. 
COLUMBIAN ARONAL 

Feb., 1949, Pg. 6 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 


1949, Pg. 64. 


July, 1948, Pg. 63. Jan., 1949, Pg. 63. 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
1949, Pg. 63. 


Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. Jan., 
April, 1949, Pg. 62. 
EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 


EQUITABLE ure ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 6 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. 


FIDELITY UNION LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 62. 


GEORGE RESTON LIFE 
Jan., 1949, Pg. 6 
GREAT sounman LIFE 
Aug., 1948, Pg. 64. 
GREAT WEST LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. Nov., 
March, 1949, Pg. 64. 
GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
Aug., 1948, Pg. 63. Sept., 1948, Pg. 64. 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 64. 
GUARDIAN LIFE OF AMERICA 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 94. Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 
HOME LIFE, NEW YORK CITY 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 94. Feb., 1949, Pg. 64. 
JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
Aug., 1948, Pg. 63. Jan., 1949, Pg. 64. 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 95. 
LIFE OF GEORGIA 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. 
MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. 


1948, Pg. 63. 





MM QQU OI... 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. Oct., 1948, Pg. 94 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 62. 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 64. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 63. Dec., 


MUTUAL net age LIFE 


1948, Pg. 63. 


Sept., 1948, Pg. 
MUTUAL TRUST mn 
March, 1949, Pg. 64. 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. Dec., 1948, Pg. 62. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 62. 


NORTHERN LIFE 
Feb., 1949, Pg. 64. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 62. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE OF CALIFORNIA 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. 

PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 62. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 62. 


PILOT LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 62. 


POSTAL LIFE 
March, 1949, Pg. 63. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 
PRUDENTIAL 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. Aug., 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. Dec., 
Feb., 1949, Pg. 64. 


RELIANCE LIFE 
Feb., 1949, Pg. 63. 


REPUBLIC “ga LIFE 


1948, Pg. 63. 
1948, Pg. 62. 


Sept., 1948, Pq. 
SECURITY wr LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 63. 


STANDARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
Nov., 1948, Pg. él. 


STANDARD ESURANCE OF OREGON 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 

STATE MUTUAL se 
April, 1949, Pg. 62. 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE 

Oct., 1948, Pg. 95. Dec., 


UNITED STATES LIFE 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 95. 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE 
March, 1949, Pg. 63. 


1948, Pg. 64. 
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Manhattan Life 


The Manhattan Life, New York 
City, has increased its maximum 
issue from $100,000 to $150,000 on 
any one life, as well as increasing 
juvenile and certain other limits, 
according to a home office an- 
nouncement. 

The company will now consider 
up to $50,000 on a child, subject in 
New York State to legal limita- 
tions, and double indemnity up to 
$50,000 provided the amount of ac- 
cidental death benefit carried in the 
Manhattan Life and other com- 
panies, including the new issue, 
does not exceed $50,000. 

Other new maximum limits an- 
nounced were: 

Single premium annuities on any 
one life—$30,000. 

Single premium joint and survivor- 
ship annuities, two lives—$60,000. 

Single premium life and endow- 
ment policies (10 years or more), 
amount of single premium—$30,000. 

Combination single premium life 
and annuity (110 plan), amount of 
single premium—$33,000. 

Juvenile single premium endow- 
ments, ages 0-9 inclusive, premium 
limit increased to $30,000. In New 
York State these policies are avail- 
able only at ages 5 to 9 inclusive, for 
an amount not exceeding $5,000 face 
amount. 

Annual premium retirement an- 
nuities: Up toi age 20—Twenty $100 
annual premium units; ages 20 to 40 
—one $100 annual premium unit for 
each year of applicant’s age; ages 
40 and over—forty $100 annual pre- 
mium units. 


Phoenix Mutual Life 


Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, 
has adopted new premium and divi- 
dend illustrations on five year term 
special. The five year term con- 
tract form remains unchanged. The’ 
new premiums and dividends rep- 
resent simply a change in the rate 
structure for this policy. The mini- 
mum amount for five year term is 
now $10,000 for ages 20-55 and $5,- 
000 for ages 56-60. 


The Travelers 


The Travelers, Hartford, an- 
nounces that in view of the cur- 
rently increasing interest in ade- 
quate pension benefits for em- 
ployees, there will be a reduction in 
the rates to be charged under new 
group annuity plans, effective im- 
mediately. 

The new rates are based on 2% 
per cent interest instead of 2 per 
cent interest used heretofore. 

It is estimated that the initial 
premiums developed by this reduced 
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rate basis for a particular group 
will run from 5 per cent to 8 per 
cent less than those developed by 
the company’s former 2 per cent 
rate basis. 


Great-West Life 


The Great-West Life, Winnipeg, 
Canada, announces new non-medi- 
cal limits for juvenile business in 
the United States effective immedi- 
ately. 

The new limits are $2,500 for 
ages 0 to 2 and $5,000 for ages 3 to 
14, in place of the former limit of 
$2,000 for all juvenile ages. 

On the company’s “Estate 
Builder” plan, the non-medical 
limit is one unit (ultimate amount 
$5,000 ordinary life) or the amount 
purchased by an annual premium of 
$60, whichever is greater. 


Indianapolis Life 


The Indianapolis Life will now is- 
sue riders providing $15 and $20 
per $1,000 basis policy in addition 
to issuing 10, 15 and 20 year family 
income riders which provide $10 
monthly income per $1,000 at date 
of death to end of period with a 
final payment of $1,000. 

The company has _ introduced 
family protection provisions simi- 


lar to family income provisions, ex- 
cept that face amount of policy is 
payable immediately at death and 
not held until end of the income 
period. The premium for family 
protection is higher than the family 
income but this provision is more 
flexible since face amount of prin- 
ciple policy is available at death for 
clean up fund, mortgage retire- 
ment, or it may be held under set- 
tlement options and paid as directed 
by the insured. 

The family protection to age 65 
rider can be used to provide an ade- 
quate income to the widow until 
she is eligible to receive retirement 
income under social security. 


Equitable Society 


The Equitable Society, New York 
City, announces a dividend scale 
that will distribute, substantially, 
more surplus in 1949 than was dis- 
tributed in 1948. Both American 
Experience and C.S.O. policy divi- 
dend scales have been increased, re- 
sulting from the improvement in 
the interest rate reflected in the in- 
terest earned. 

An additional feature of the 1949 
dividend scale will add still further 
to the amount of surplus to be dis- 
tributed in 1949 and has been de- 


signed to promote final equity in thg 
treatment of certain terminatiny 
life insurance policies. 


Surrender and endowment m 
turity dividends equal to 2 per cey, 
of the cash value for the fa 
amount, but in no event to exces 
$15 per $1,000 face, are payable jy 
cash under the new scale of lif 
insurance policies which terminat, 
by a lump sum payment of a cas} 
surrender value or the endowmer 
maturity value respectively, pro. 
vided: (1) the policy has been )p 
force for at least 20 years from it 
register date, and is not in for 
under a non-forfeiture provisig 
for extended term or reduced pait- 





up insurance; (2) the policy wa 
issued at gross premium based 
an interest rate not in excess of} 
per cent and (3) the policy did no 
contain a disability income benef 
which was issued prior to Jan. | 
1932 or if such a benefit was in. 
cluded, it was in effect for less tha 
five years. 

The interest rates payable ip 
1949 on funds left with the com 
pany are 2.75 per cent (or the guar. 
anteed rate if higher) on nonwith- 
drawable policy proceeds and div: 
dend accumulations 2 per cent a 
withdrawable policy proceeds. 
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Undertakers as Insurance Agents 


The Legislature of South Carolina passed a law in 
1948 providing that life insurance companies and 
their agents might not operate an undertaking busi- 
ness, and that undertakers might not serve as agents 
for life insurance companies. The Family Security 
Life Insurance Company brought an action in the 
Federal District Court to forbid the enforcement of 
this law on the grounds that it was unconstitutional. 
The specific contention was that the law did not pro- 
vide due process of law and equal protection of the 
laws as guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The company issued life insurance with cash bene- 
fits ranging from $125 to $750. The amount of out- 
standing policies had reached a total of $838,375 in 
May of 1948 compared to nothing in February of the 
same year. Most of the company’s agents were under- 
takers. Policyholders contemplated use of the pro- 
ceeds to pay funeral expenses. A “facility of payment” 
clause could justify payment of proceeds to an under- 
taker for the insured’s funeral. At the time of the 
trial in the District Court, the Family Security Life 
was the only concern in South Carolina selling “funeral 
insurance” as an established practice. 

The Federal District Court held that the law was 
“arbitrary and discriminative and designed to destroy, 


|and will destroy, the plaintiff insurance company and 


its business . . . . It seems obvious from the record 
that this legislation had its genesis in the desire of the 
existing insurance companies to eliminate the plaintiff 
company as a competitor.” 

The Attorney General of South Carolina appealed 
to the United States Supreme Court. The latter court 
reversed the District Court and declared the law con- 
stitutional. The importance of the decision and the 
reasoning of our highest court is found in these words: 

“For many years South Carolina has prohibited the 
payment of insurance proceeds in merchandise or 
services. Possibilities of fraud. misunderstanding in 
valuation, and the comparatively useless character 
of the merchandise delivered or services rendered 
make respondents (the company) readily concede 
the desirability of this ban. Other states have 
similar statutes. 

“The South Carolina legislature might well have 


| concluded that funeral insurance, although paid in 


cash, carries the same evils that are present in poli- 
cies payable in merchandise or services: the benefi- 
ciary’s tendency to deliver the policy’s proceeds to the 
agent-undertaker for whatever funeral the money will 
buy, whether or not an expensive ceremony is consist- 
ent with the needs of the survivors. Considerations 
which might have been influential include the likeli- 


hood of overreach on the part of insurance companies, 
and the possibilities of monopoly control detailed in 
affidavits introduced in the court below. 

“The South Carolina legislature is not alone in 
seeing evils in this kind of insurance, and in invoking 
its police powers to combat them. See the similar 
provisions in N. Y. Insurance Law #165 (c); Fla. 
Code, #639.02; Ga. Code, 56-9920; Page’s Ohio Gen- 
eral Code #666 (1946); Md. Code, Art 48A, #110 
(1939) .. 

“It is said that the “insurance lobby” obtained this 
statute from the South Carolina legislature. But a 
judiciary must judge by results, not by the varied 
factors which may have determined legislators’ votes. 
We cannot undertake a search for motive in testing 
constitutionality ... 

“Despite evidence to the contrary, respondents see 
no evil to be corrected by this legislation. We are 
asked to agree with respondents and call the statute 
arbitrary and unreasonable. 

“Looking through the form of this plea to its essen- 
tial basis, we cannot fail to recognize it as an argu- 
ment for invalidity because this Court disagrees with 
the desirability of the legislation. We rehearse the 
obvious when we say that our function is thus miscon- 
ceived. We are not equipped to decide desirability and 
a court cannot eliminate measures which do not happen 
to suit its tastes if it seeks to maintain a democratic 
system. The forum for the correction of ill-considered 
legislation is a responsive legislature. 

“We cannot say that South Carolina is not entitled 
to call the funeral insurance business an evil. Nor can 
we say that the statute has no relation to the elimina- 
tion of those evils. There our inquiry must stop.” 
(Daniel, Attorney General af South Carolina v. Family 
Securitu. Life Inswrance Company, U. S. Supreme 
Court, February 28, 1949). 


Company’s Obligation to Agency’s Solicitors 

The United Services Life Insurance Company em- 
ployed the United Services Sales Department, Inc. as 
its exclusive general agent. The sales company em- 
ployed individual agents or solicitors. The contracts 
between the latter did not mention the insurance com- 
pany. The insurance company paid commissions to 
the sales company and the latter paid commissions to 
the solicitors. There was a balance of commissions 
due to the solicitors which they sought to recover from 
the insurance company. 

The U. S. Court of appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia held that the solicitors were not entitled to recover 
commissions directly from the insurance company. It 
reiterated that well founded principle of law in these 
words: “A principal is commonly under no obligation 
to compensate his agent’s agents unless his agent 
has, and also exercises, authority not merely to 
use their services in discharging his obligations 
to his principal but also to make them agents of 
his principal. Mechem, Agency, 2d ed., #1701. Ac- 
cordingly, a salesman for a real estate agency, who 
finds a purchaser for property that the agency has 
been employed to sell, must commonly look for his 
compensation to the agency that employed him and not 
to the property-owner who employed it. Similarly a 
solicitor for an insurance agency, who finds purchasers 
for insurance that the agency has been employed to 
sell, must look for his compensation to the agency and 
not to the insurance company, unless the insurance 
company has directly or indirectly made him its agent 
or otherwise undertaken to pay him. (Rutledge v. 
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United Services Life, U. S. Court of Appeal 
District of Columbia, October 25, 1948). 


Assignment of Policy by Divorce Decree 


In 1930, Milan Eror took out a life policy with 
John Hancock Mutual, designating Dragica Eror, hj 
wife, as beneficiary. The policy forbade assignment, 
1940, the Circuit Court of Ingham County, Michig, 
awarded Dragica Eror a decree of divorce. The decre 
also provided that the wife be declared the own 
of the John Hancock policy and “that Milan Eror, 
defendant, shall cause an assignment to be made 
the plaintiff of his interests in said policies and 
event of his failure to cause said assignments to k 
made forthwith, the provisions contained in this def 
cree shall operate as an assignment of the defendant, 
Milan Eror’s interest in said policies to Dragica Eror, 

The day following the decree, Dragica Eror, w 
had possession of the policy offered to surrender 
to the company and demanded the cash surrender val 
thereof, but it was refused by the company. 

The husband never offered to surrender the poli 
nor requested payment of the cash surrender. Dragi 
remarried and the insured’s whereabout is unkno 
The premiums were not paid after the divorce decre 
The policy provided that in case of default in p 
ment of premiums, in the absence of an election 
receive cash surrender value, the policy would contini@ 
as extended term insurance. This extended the poli 
to February 5, 1947. In 1945, the former wife broug 
an action against the company to recover the ¢ 
surrender value. The basis of the suit was a lj 
passed in 1939 reading as follows: 

“Hereafter every decree of divorce shall determi 
all rights of the wife in and to the proceeds of 
policy or contract of life insurance, endowment 
annuity upon the life of the husband in which she wa 
named or designated as beneficiary, or to which s 
became entitled by assignment or change of benefici 
during the marriage or in' anticipation thereof, whet 
er such contract or policy was heretofore or sk 
hereafter be written or become effective, and un 
otherwise ordered in said decree such policy or ce 
tract shall thereupon become and be payable to f 
estate of the husband or to such named beneficiary 
he shall affirmatively designate.” 

The Supreme Court of Michigan held that the fa 
mer wife was not entitled to recover. The diva 
court was without authority to confer on plaintiff 
right to terminate the policy and lawfully demand 
cash surrender value. (Byjelich v. John Hancock M 
tual Life Insurance Company, February 28, 1949). 
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